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TEN summers have passed since that half- 
forgotten time of fierce expectation, 
when the legions of Prussia, side by 
side with Southern Germans, were, for 
the first time since the great year of 
Waterloo, hurrying to the Rhine to 
meet the French. The railroads were in 
1859, as a few weeks since, given up to 
the transport of armed men and armies 
poured down by Germany to her western 
frontier. The enthusiasm which the 
King had found wanting against Austria 
in 1850, had now forced the Berlin 
Cabinet to take the lead in the national 
movement against the French. Un- 
prepared as the Prussian army was at 
that time for the field, the national 
institution which could double the 
strength of the rolls by adding to each 
brigade of the Line another brigade of 
Landwehr, enabled the kingdom and its 
allies without difficulty to put 150,000 
men upon the front from which France 
was to be attacked, and to take up so 
threatening an attitude as to make the 
victor of Solferino pause in his career 
of triumph. Napoleon III. was found 
prompt to accept the terms which that 
battle won from the Kaiser, and thus 
to close the war without accomplishing 
the pledge that the Orsini conspirators 
boasted that they had wrung from him 
for Italy. True that his eastern for- 
tresses were in the Allies’ front, that 
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their armies were cumbrous, unused to 
the tented field, led by men strange 
to the science of arms; that Pelissier, 
victor of the Malakoff, of “ bloody, bold, 
and resolute reputation,” barred their 
way with 70,000 men; still the risk 
was too great even for a Napoleon who 
lived by risks. All his great uncle’s 
finest powers as a man of war had been 
vain to close the approach to Paris 
down the wide valleys of the Seine and 
Marne, with a like inferiority of force. 
The mightiest efforts general ever made 
had been thrown away in the hopeless 
struggle to guard the treacherous slope 
that leads from the Vosges to the great 
city where beats the heart of France. 
So, even in the midst of Austrian defeats 
and Italian exultation, the conqueror 
of Lombardy shrank from exposing his 
capital to a repetition of the insults 
of 1814, and turned back in his pros- 
perous course at the sound of the 
Prussian arms. Germany united against 
him was a vision he dared not make a 
reality ; and to build up a peace with 
Vienna, which should leave her grateful 
rather to his moderation than to Prus- 
sian aid, was the natural way to avoid 
the mighty coalition which he dreaded. 
The Treaty of Villafranca was signed. 


’ Austria retained enough of her Italian 


possessions to make her sigh constantly 


for those that had slipped from her, and 
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to encourage her to maintain a force in 
the Quadrilateral that should form a 
standing menace to the newly-born 
freedom of the peninsula and to the 
peace of Europe. The Italians learnt 
to despise the liberator who had failed 
to redeem his pledge to their country, 
and to hate him when, not long after, 
he claimed Nice and Savoy as the price 
of his intervention. Meanwhile the 
struggle between France and united 
Germany seemed postponed indefinitely, 
and Englishmen dreamed of an endur- 
ing peace, as they had dreamed before 
in the halcyon days that ended in the 
French Revolution of 1848. 

Yet the gathering of Frenchmen and 
Germans on the Rhine in the popular 
cause had given promise of bitter fruit 
for after years. Side by side the peasant 
soldiers of Prussia, Bavaria, and Wir- 
temberg had glared at their ancient foe 
across the beloved river. The watch- 
men on the French posts in the Vosges 
had looked greedily down on the rich 
Palatinate which their forefathers were 
wont to spoil. Aged men had recalled the 
glorious days when the rude Republican 
levies had thrust the Xaiserlich troops 
back across the stream, and made the 
fair Mayence plain a French prefecture. 
And a younger generation, hearing of 
Magenta and Solferino won by a new 
Napoleon, wondered why he chose not to 
revive the days when their fathers went 
proudly across the Rhine to conquer 
Europe and parcel out its thrones. 
With the memories of half a century 
before, there woke the hope of the Gaul 
two thousand years old, that he should 
yet drive the ‘Teuton back to his forests 
on the eastern side of the great stream, 
and restore the national sovereignty which 
the Roman first overthrew. And whilst 
theFrenchman nourished the unquenched 
desire for the national boundaries of his 
country, the Teuton not less in thought 
saw the divisions which Emperor and 
Pope had made in the realm of Charle- 
magne vanish before the growth of a 
national will, and hailed the vision of 
the time when, from the débris of the 
shattered Reich, there should arise a 
glorious State, German in custom, man- 
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ner, and law, whose boundaries should 
extend wherever the German had planted 
his colony and’the Germar tongue was 
the language of the people. 

Such was the influence of the great 
Rhenish gathering of 1859. Monarchs, 
like their subjects, felt the national im- 
pulse, and William, Regent of Prussia, 
was found next summer at Toéplitz, the 
guest of Francis Joseph of Austria, 
concerting the common defence of Ger- 
many against any fresh aggression of 
the victorious French. But such ag- 
gression came not, and the impulse 
might have died away, and Prussian 
and Saxon and Swabian have contented 
themselves for generations to come with 
asserting their common patriotism by 
fraternising in their cups; their com- 
mon country might have been recognized 
only when civic gatherings chorused 
Arndt’s heart-stirring melody, “ Was 
ist des! Deutschen Vaterland ?” but that 
with the occasion there arose the man 
who was capable of using it to the full 
for the aggrandizement of his country. 

Few tasks are more difficult, even for 
the most disinterested writer, than to esti- 
mate beforehand the place which history 
will assign to the foremost men of one’s 
own time. Yet we are bold to assert that 
as certainly as the world holds Napoleon 
the greatest of generals and conquerors, 
so surely will Count Bismarck be reck- 
oned hereafter as the ablest Minister 
any country or age has produced. Look 
back on the story of the last decade. 
View the many elements which his 
genius has tamed. Mark how royal 
obstinacy, constitutional liberalism, the 
very growth of the democratic spirit, 
have been forced to subserve the one 
object of the growth of Prussia; how 
Papal errors, Italian longings for free- 
dom, Garibaldian insurrections, and 
Hapsburg pride have been played off 
the one against the other to prepare 
fresh humiliation for Austria, fresh exal- 
tation for her German rival. Contrast 
the old peaceful burgher-spirit which a 


1 **The Germans’ Fatherland,” not das 
deutsche Vaterland (the German Fatherland), 
which makes no sense when followed by the 
refrain “‘ His Fatherland must greater be.” 
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few years since mourned over the royal 
father’s taste, depraved by Russian ex- 
ample, that caused the heir of Berlin’s 
throne to live clad in useless uniform, 
with the shout of the same citizens 
raising the “ Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” 
in loyal cheers beneath the same King’s 
windows, to cheer him on his way to 
meet the French. And remembering 
that this conversion of national senti- 
ment, this strengthening of patriotic 
ideas, this subduing of froward elements, 
have been the work of one master spirit, 
whom King and Parliament, administra- 
tor and strategist, press and people, have 
combined to help on in the steep path 
from which his ambition never swerved, 
judge whether the world’s history will 
not in after time allot a place to Bis- 
marck such as rarely is assigned to 
mortal man. But we anticipate the 
thread of our story, and must go back 
some years to take it up again. 

In 1860 the Tdéplitz Conference was 
held, which, as before remarked, had for 
its special object to bind Prussia and 
Austria together with friendly promises 
to check the ambition of France. Pos- 
sibly the already eminent Minister of 
Prussia may have then believed that 
these two Powers might for a time 
coexist for Germany’s protection; but 
the fear of Solferino once past, the 
division of interests broke openly forth 
which had made two camps of the old 
empire since the great Frederick first 
began the aggression against his neigh- 
bour that was never to close until 
Austria should be thrust out of her 
rival’s path. Even before his days who 
so well “knew what he wanted,” and so 
unscrupulously “resolved to have it,” 
Frederick’s ancestors had laboured to 
prepare the kingdom for the great part 
it should hereafter play. And the 
process of aggrandizement had gone on 
steadily—sometimes by war, sometimes 
by well-timed peace which left Austria 
alone to face the enmity of France—until 
the day came when neither arms nor 
politic forbearance could longer avail 
to save Prussia from sharing the humili- 
ation of the rest of Germany. Whilst 
she had withdrawn from her share of 
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the national duty, a mightier and wore 
unscrupulous warrior than Frederick 
had entered in and parcelled out the 
ancient empire at will. Nay, from Na- 
poleon’s hand the King of Prussia had 
stooped to receive the gift of Hanover 
as payment for his shameful neutrality 
and compensation for his violated fron- 
tiers. But even this degradation, openly 
betraying the inherited lust of territory, 
was not long to save his kingdom from 
the spoiler, whose hand had pressed so 
heavily on other German States. Napo- 
leon’s gift, more fatal than any Greek’s, 
was but the precursor of such insults as 
neither Court nor people could endure, 
and the war which Prussia had evaded 
when Russia and Austria would have 
stood by her side, surprised her far from 
any aid, and already humiliated by her 
own policy in the eyes of all Europe. 
No need is there for us to repeat that 
fatal story of Jena. The bitter lesson 
taught the nation then, has stamped 
itself ever since upon the national arma- 
ment, and Prussian administrators strive 
now as earnestly to be in advance of all 
Europe in warlike knowledge as they 
then clung warmly to the traditions of 
obsolete tactics which all Europe but 
themselves had abandoned. But the 
penalty of truckling policy and pedantic 
manceuvring was undergone ; and for 
the next six years the kingdom suffered 
such humiliation as no other civilized 
country in modern years has endured. 
French soldiers swaggered on the pave- 
ments of the garrisons. French officers 
forbade the concert-roomits national airs. 
French generals lived at free quarters in 
the pleasant squires’ houses, which even 
the all-pervading rapacity of Tilly’s 
and Wallenstein’s hordes had not always 
reached. French battalions lay scattered 
in the secluded villages, and roused a 
jealous demon in the dullest Hans 
whose sweetheart was exposed to the 
audacious attentions of wandering chas- 
seurs. French dowaniers checked and 
controlled and took bribes for the little 


‘trade which the long maritime war had 


spared. And all these intruders were to 

be maintained at the expense of the 

quiet orderly land of which they seemed 
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to have taken permanent possession. 
The Prussian army seemed to have dis- 
appeared, so diminished were its num- 
bers. Theenslaved monarchy was guarded 
by the ablest and most feared of the 
rough soldiers whom the long course of 
French victories had brought to emi- 
nence ; and Davoust-headed a garrison 
so large and highly organized, that even 
warm patriots shrank from a hopeless 
contest with its strength. The history 
of that sad time, with all the irritating 
details of the French occupation, is 
written in the municipal records of 
every Prussian town, in village legend, 
in popular romance. The burden is 
always the same: French insults endured 
in the hope of revenge to come ; ardent 
longing for the day of freedom ; tears 
for the fate of brave Major Schill, war- 
rior of the true heroic type, who, unable 
to bear longer his country’s shame, rode 
forth one morning at the head of such of 
his men as would follow him, to declare 
war single-handed with oppression, and 
give his life freely in a conflict without 
hope. Multiply the story of one village 
by a thousand, the indignation of one 
citizen by millions, and it will be seen 
that each day of the French occupation 
served to give strength and depth to the 
growing hatred which henceforth must 
burn in every Prussian breast, and in 
due time burst forth in furious action. 
Englishmen spoke and wrote with con- 
tempt of the suddenness with which 
Frederick’s monarchy had fallen, and 
the ease with which its conqueror held it 
down. Prussian officers especially were 
subjects for our jeers, and Sir R. Wilson, 
British Commissioner with the Russians, 
was not ashamed to write in 1807 of a 
petty skirmish, “ Another action and no 
officers killed,” or to suggest that the 
Prussian soldiers might be made into 
good stuff if only led by foreign com- 
manders! But whilst thus despised by 
foe and by ally, Prussia had within her 
the elements of self-purification. The 
hard school of humiliation did not break 
her spirit, nor turn her statesmen aside 
from the deliberate endeavour to retrieve 
the past.. Frederick William was happy 
in his counsellors, Stein the Administra- 
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tor, and Schiirnhérst the Soldier, worked 
unceasingly at their several tasks of 
maintaining patriotic feeling by giving 
the peasants more interest in their soil, 
and of creating reserves for their army 
by the well-known expedient which dis- 
missed the soldier when trained, to 
remain as a Landwehrman ready to rejoin 
the ranks. And when the opportunity 
came for which they had waited, their 
patience was splendidly justified by the 
results. Prussia rose to vengeance as 
one man, and with the ready help of 
England found the arms for which her 
children cried. The heaviest blows 
which fell upon Napoleon in his down- 
ward course through the desperate con- 
tests of 1813-14 came from her hand ; 
and when, after Elba, the Imperial 
Eagle struck once more for victory, 
the fierce ardour which made of the 
streets of Ligny and St. Amand 
a human shambles, and the unwearied 
pursuit that closed the night of 
Waterloo, showed how unslaked was the 
thirst for revenge in each Prussian heart. 
Napoleon’s tactics were turned against 
himself; Napoleon’s strategy was unable 
to deal with foes so united, powerful, and 
ardent as those the European coalition 
had raised up. In his fall and exile he 
paid the just penalty of his own harsh 
and overreaching ambition, and Prussia 
saw Frederick’s glories once more revived 
in her regenerated army. 

Forty-tive years of peace had not 
quenched the military spirit of her 
sons, nor worn out her memory of the 
wrongs endured at French hands, when 
next they took up arms for the Father- 
land. We have noticed the stirring 
effect which the general armament of 
their country in 1859 against a Napo- 
leon produced among the Germans. 
Beyond dispute it gave a powerful 
impetus to the desire for that real unity 
of Germany which should make her 
voice weighty in European councils, and 
her army resistless in European fields. 
Henceforth the defenders of the exist- 
ing divisions of the Fatherland found 
their policy of particularismus every- 
where in the minority, and learnt to 
hear it denounced as unpatriotic. Some 
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of the higher orders looked to a re-estab- 
lishment of the old tutelage of the Em- 
pire under Austria in a modernized form. 
A third and more popular party recalled 
the brief political triumph of 1849, and 
saw no hope in the Fatherland but in 
reviving a general Parliament which the 
democracy of all Germany should sway 
at will. But in Prussia and in not a 
few of the minor States, the feeling 
was gradually growing up that the real 
path of German progress was in Prus- 
sianizing the ancient Empire by ex- 
tending gradually the influence, the 
armaments, and the ideas of the great 
northern kingdom, until the little prince- 
doms round her were brought in by a 
process of natural attraction. This 
done they might easily be welded into 
a powerful nation, a New Germany 
stretching her cultured rule from Hol- 
land to Russia, and wielding a power 
that neither Cossack nor Frank could 
disturb, At many points and in 
many ways these various parties came 
into collision, sometimes apparently 
with doubtful issue: but the last was 
guided on in the end to success hardly 
dreamed of by its most sanguine mem- 
bers, under the unswerving policy of 
the great Minister to whom it looked. 
Count Bismarck knew his obstacles, but 
he marked the signs of the times. 
Against the scruples of his royal master, 
and the ultra-liberal tendencies of the 
Berlin House of Deputies, he could 
balance such tokens as the utter failure 
of Austria to get her Frankfort Conven- 
tion of Princes recognized by Germany, 
and the resolve of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, a leader in all national move- 
ments, to amalgamate his little army 
with that of Prussia of his own free 
will. 

Bismarck was well served by those 
who worked with him in his Cabinet. 
Prussia, he felt, could never be truly 
great or safe until she held her own by 
commanding the forces of a united Ger- 
many to meet the shock of forty million 
Frenchmen who still longed for the 
lost Rhine. Divided, Germans must 
ever dread the aggression of the ancient 
foe who for centuries past had thriven on 


their division, and even now had just 
added nearly another million to her 
population as the price of the victory 
of Solferino gained over a German 
monarch. Yet this division plainly 
must last as long as Austria held her 
place in the Confederation; and Austria 
was armed, watchful, and more jealous 
of her northern neighbour’s aggrandize- 
ment than even of the renewal of French 
insult. The first task, therefore, to be 
performed before Bismarck could near 
the desired end, was to cast Austria 
altogether out of the Confederation ; 
and this could, he foresaw, only be done 
at the last by cutting the tangled knot of 
German politics with the sword. The 
army of 1859—the Prussian part of it 
—had been evidently untitted for such 
a task. It had proved in the Minister's 
eyes to have double faults; for its 
organization was defective, and the spirit 
of the Landwehr brigades, which formed 
nearly half its field strength, was such 
that no purely ambitious leadership 
could depend upon their support. Arbi- 
trarily therefore, and in despite of the 
recusant House of Deputies, the armed 
force was recast into its present mould, 
the Landwehr being excluded from the 
ranks of the regular Corps d’ Armée, and 
the latter filled up with Reserved Men 
(Reservisten) who are but Line soldiers 
on furlough. To get money for the 
necessary change, even with the free 
use of the price of Crown domains, was 
not easy ; but to make the large exten- 
sion of military service popular seemed 
at first wholly impossible, and a suc- 
cessful war became necessary as the only 
possible means of reconciling Prussia to 
the burden. 

We have not space, nor, were the 
space given, inclination to recount the 
sad story of the Danish quarrel. Honest 
Germans there are by the million who 
really believe that their kinsmen in 
Schleswig were oppressed by the Danes. 
But this belief only serves to show the 
monstrous delusions which nations in- 
dulge in when their passions are inter- 
ested in a dispute. The matter can 
need no argument to any calm looker- 
on, since the very nation that then 
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complained of its kinsfolk’s treatment, 
has been that which its own writers 
have justly charged with Borussomania 
(their own word), that could not be con- 
tent with the acquisition of the Duchy of 
Posen without turning its inhabitants 
perforce into Prussians. If it were not 
sinful to make German the official 
language of a Polish district, much less 
was it wrong of the Danes to insist on 
the use of Danish in the schools of 
their border provinces, where the popu- 
lation is so mixed that it is impossible 
to pronounce the Germans or Danes to 
preponderate : unless, indeed (and this 
argument is near akin to that of brute 
force), it is unpardonable that a weak 
kingdom should impose upon subjects 
of doubtful nationality what it is just 
and patriotic for a great one to enforce 
in the like case. The anti-Danish 
movement of Germany in 1864 gave 
hard proof to the rest of the world that 
in politics might still too often stands 
for right, and sentiment for truth. 

In the mighty feeling stirred by the 
Schleswig-Holstein question Bismarck 
saw his opportunity. Here was a means 
of at once diverting attention from the 
arbitrary change made in the national 
armed force, and of putting Prussia at 
the head of a German national move- 
ment as the defender of German honour. 
In vain did Austria, marking with dis- 
may the spread of the feeling she could 
not stay, step forward to take her place 
in the van of the forces of the Con- 
federation. Her distance and natural un- 
readiness combined with the real distaste 
which she had for the affair to put her 
in a secondary position from the very 
first. The glory, such as it was, fell on 
Prussian arms and Prussian leadership. 
Denmark, after the gallant resistance 
which all Europe admired, succumbed 
to the decree of the sword, and the 
disputed provinces were occupied for 
Germany by the two allies, each more 
jealous of the other than watchful of 
the beaten enemy—the proximity of 
their forces, and the opposing spirit of the 
administrations they set up, giving pro- 
mise of early collision upon slight occa- 
sion. Europe watched with indignation 


the overbearing conduct of the Prussians 
in Schleswig, contrasting strangely with 
the tender management of Holstein 
under Austrian rule. The Minister of 
the liberal kingdom put down consti- 
tutional protests and public meetings in 
his duchy as dire offences against the 
sovereignty which Germany had claimed, 
whilst the mild régime used purposely 
in Holstein by the Austrian threw into 
dark shade that of his brother Com- 
missioner, and strove in vain to win to 
the Emperor’s side that public opinion 
which had long learnt to denounce the 
Hapsburg monarchs as a line born to 
oppress those committed to their charge. 

Germany was gratified by her easy 
victory, the more so as it had been won 
in the teeth of the objections from 
England and France. It was known 
that only the coldness or timidity of the 
former had kept the jealous country of 
Napoleon from direct intervention in a 
German quarrel. The curious mixture 
of dread and ridicule with which the 
Emperor of the French had been re- 
garded since the Solferino campaign, dis- 
played itself more than ever in the 
public journals. The Berlin comic 
paper A/adderadatsch, hardly second in 
importance to our own Punch, seemed 
to live but to utter satires upon the great 
Er (for “He” was the simple name in 
which: all recognized the public foe) 
and his seareely less detested Empress. 
Publicists attacked his policy; philo- 
sophers made light of his History; 
patriotic writers recalled again and again 
the days of his uncle’s oppression of 
their land. That he should dare to 
threaten them for rescuing their op- 
pressed countrymen from the Dane ; 
that he should play with Poland ; that 
he should stir up English statesmen to 
write insolent condemnations of the 
national policy: all these were offences 
more deadly because more real than his 
inheritance of a hated name or his de- 
feat of Austria in the field. The over- 
whelming prestige which Solferino and 
the Malakoff had conferred on French 
arms began to fade when Germans saw 
that their union paralysed the councils of 
Paris, and that their own forces—those 
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forces they had but lately murmured at 
sustaining—were as efficient in the field 
as formidable on paper. “The sharp Ger- 
man axe that can cut the hardest knot” 
became the favourite appeal looked for- 
ward to for Prussia’s next dispute. Never 
was political stroke more successful than 
the Danish war, which called to its sup- 
port the national democrat equally with 
the aristocratic upholder of the Crown, 
the burgher and peasant no less than the 
courtier and Junker. Condemn its mora- 
lity if you will, those to whom the conso- 
lidation of an empire condones political 
crime may well admire the daring states- 
man who gave this safe direction to the 
smouldering energy of his nation. 

And France: her conduct, it must be 
confessed, was ill calculated to allay 
German sentiment. Her late greed for 
Italian soil made her profession of pity 
for the Danes transparent. “ Willing 
to wound and yet afraid to strike,” she 
looked on at Prussian triumph with 
open irritation as a blow to her own pre- 
dominance, yet as not daring to assert 
the latter in the face of united Germany. 
England’s part in the Danish question 
was indeed little honourable. It has 
made our cold and feeble policy a by- 
word throughout Europe. But French 
friendship for the Danes, with much 
frothy utterance, got no further than the 
threats which made the aggressors more 
determined to consummate their wrong. 
Germany, as a nation, learnt that at 
choice she could disregard Frenchopinion 
whenever her two great sections had a 
common object in view. 

The dual leadership which took the 
Duchies from Denmark in defiance of 
France and England might have seemed 
to a less far-seeing statesman than Bis- 
marck a triumph on which his nation 
could rest. To him, however, it was 
but the stepping-stone to greater adven- 
tures. The day must come when Ger- 
many should be able to hold her own 
without consulting two Cabinets and 
pleasing the whims of two monarchs. 
The task bequeathed by Frederick the 
Great to his family was incomplete 
whilst Austria had any voice in German 
councils, any weight in German war. 


France would for ever have the advan- 
tage in the Duel of the Nations, if she, 
compact, rounded, with her forty millions 
following one will, were opposed to an 
empire of fragments whose chief parts 
had never, except after bitter experience 
of French rule, stood honestly side by 
side in policy or war. Not against 
Denmark had that great weapon of a 
national regular army, illimitably ex- 
pansive at the ruler’s will, been framed 
with elaborate care. Nor was it to be 
trusted against France whilst Germany's 
divisions still made it possible to re- 
vive a French party among her princes. 
The day might not be far off when it 
would be necessary to face the army 
which had lately triumphed in the 
blood-bought plains of Italy: and it 
was the more necessary to hasten that 
German Unity which the Parliament of 
Frankfort had decreed in vain, but the 
Rhine gathering of 1859, and the Danish 
question of four years later, had brought 
sensibly more near. 

This German unity, long lost under 
old Reich, missed altogether in the 
Bund which the Holy Alliance framed, 
had chief of all the many obstacles in 
its path, the former predominance of 
Austria still owned in her Presidency 
at the Diet. And Austria had for her 
supporters all the princes and parties 
who dreaded the fusion of their little 
States in the growing greatness of Prus- 
sia. Not that sherested her strength upon 
these, but rather leaned upon that old 
Imperial army of many tongues, bequest 
of the dreadful wars when Wallenstein 
faced and checked Gustavus, and cowed 
the enemiesof the Kaiser. Often defeated, 
this yet had glorious memories and a 
cameraderie which the severest reverses 
spared ; and if it were ever possible to 
mould into harmony the diverse races 
that composed the Austrian Empire, 
this noble service, in which the proudest 
of the land sought place, and which yet 
did not (as the Prussian) exclude the 
humbly-born from honour, might well 
assist the fusion. Strong in this pro- 
tection, Austria had boldly menaced 
Prussia in 1850; when the latter’s 
army had yielded Hesse Cassel without 
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a blow, shrinking from the encounter 
for which it was felt to be unprepared. 
It needed a complete re-organization of 
the half-civic forces which had proved 
unmanageable then and upon the Rhine 
nine years later, to put them on equal 
terms with Imperial troops nurtured in 
the hard practical school of Hungarian 
and Italian campaigns: and this reorga- 
nization had now been given them. It 
needed some special advantages of. stra- 
tegy and tactics to make their victory 
sure ; and these, the ready co-operation 
of Italy in a double attack on the 
Kaiser, and the happy adoption of the 
needle-gun, now proved in the Danish 
fields, abundantly supplied. It needed 
a good occasion for quarrel, and this the 
joint occupation cou'd at any moment 
supply. It needed finally to secure the 
neutrality of France, the most impor- 
tant of all conditions, before Austria 
could be fairly crushed; and this the 
diplomatic acuteness and foresight which 
were part of Bismarck’s nature, obtained 
almost against the expectation of his 
master and the hopes of those who 
laboured with him for Prussia. 

What were the exact means by which 
Napoleon was won to the passive secu- 
rity from which he, too late, started into 
action, we do not profess to know. It is of 
little practical importance tosearch out the 
particular finesse by which one unscrupu- 
lous man is outwitted by another as little 
scrupulous as he. Nor does it greatly 
concern us to know. Without doubt, in 
the strange neutrality of France during 
the war of 1866, there lay at bottom the 
general notion that any contest between 
the two great Powers of Germany would 
assuredly weaken both so far as to make 
her the arbitress thereafter. The error, 
as matter of calculation, was great, and it 
has assuredly been paid for dearly. For 
Bismarck’s purpose it was sufficient to 
gain time. He had confidence enough 
in the newly developed warlike power of 
his country, aided by the diversion Italy 
promised to make on the enemy’s rear, 
to believe that Austria would be van- 
quished before the ruler of France could 
discover his mistake and take a decisive 
part in her favour. 
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All things were at length prepared 
for the great adventure on which Prus- 
sia’s future was to turn. It is impos- 
sible at this near distance of time to do 
full justice to the genius of the Minister 
who, having made ready for the rupture 
long beforehand, brought it on exactly 
at the time it suited his own purpose. 
Austria’s predominance in the Diet at 
Frankfort was so dexterously used 
against her as to give her party the 
semblance of aggression, and to cause 
them to all appearance to force on Prussia 
the war the great mass of her citizens 
would have shrunk from. And whilst 
the Frankfort discussions on the 
new phase of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question were dragged on from day 
to day towards the final decision 
against herself which Prussia through 
her representative sought, the real 
negotiations carried on between Berlin 
and Vienna up to the declaration 
of war were conducted with snch un- 
varying skill that Prussia could protest 
she was forced on, against her will, from 
step to step towards hostilities, whilst at 
every fresh step she was able to keep 
before her rival in readiness for action. 
It is almost touching to read the story of 
these transactions as conveyed in the 
Austrian Official Narrative of the War, 
which admits with honest simplicity of 
detail; how childlike were the statesmen 
of Vienna in their first hopes of peace, 
how vainly anxious to gain time when 
war became sure, how unequal at every 
point to contend against the supreme 
skill of the master of diplomacy at Berlin. 
Not that Bismarck’s difficulties were 
confined to the intricacies of negotia- 
tion, or to intrigues in the distracted 
Diet. His bitterest opponents were 
nearer home, in the Liberal party who 
instinctively would have revolted against 
their master, and the free press which 
condemned the dangerous path of policy 
he pursued. The secret alliance with 
Italy, revolutionary Italy, was odious to 
the extreme Conservatives: the dangers 
of an Austrian war were terrible to the 
money-making bourgeoisie: the threatened 
call to arms weighed heavily on a hun- 
dred thousand peaceful homes. “ How 
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like you this?” below a rude sketch of 
Garibaldi, linked arm-in-arm with a Prus- 
sian General in full uniform, regarding a 
city wrapt in revolutionary flames, was 
the expression of popular hostility to the 
war policy, which the favourite humorist 
of Berlin sent over all Germany but a 
few days before war was declared. Nor 
were there wanting declarations in the 
journals that to be plundered by Croats 
and Sclaves was the fitting retribution 
to come upon North Germany for the 
toleration of the schemes of “the man 
of blood and iron.” No Peace Society 
could have condemned the wanton am- 
bition of a Louis Quatorze or a Napoleon 
more severely than the citizens did their 
Premier’s, when they found themselves 
forced to the risk of personal service in 
this “ War of Brothers,” felt by all to be 
the work of a single man. Well was it 
for the great Minister that he had not to 
depend for the actual campaign on the 
exertions of the once-trusted Landwehr ; 
for even through the more plastic and dis- 
ciplinedranks of the Line there were deep 
murmurs at the call to arms, presaging 
the ruin of the Government which had 
caused this sacrifice, should defeat loose 
the bonds of order. None but those 
who looked on at the gathering of 1866, 
and marked the unpopularity of the war 
among the men who were to bear its 
burdens, can believe that these were the 
same North Germans whom we have 
just seen rush to arms as one man, with 
the fevered joy of those who exult that 
they are allowed to share the sacred 
rapture of a new crusade. 

Can it be that mere success so gilds 
the schemes of ambition? Can it be 
that the policy forced upon an unwilling 
nation in 1866 is hailed by that nation 
as pure patriotism in 1870? Are we to 
think so lightly of a great people as to 
believe that the glare of Sadowa’s 
triumph has blinded their eyes to ambi- 
tion’s evils, and made darkness seem 
light? Not so indeed. It is not 
merely the difference of a victory which 
has wrought this magic change. There 
is another cause in it, deep-rooted, con- 
stant, powerful to stir the German blood. 
No doubt the confidence which Bohe- 
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mian victories gave the nation in its 
arms has much to do with the readiness 
for a struggle on the Rhine which 
Prussia has since displayed. No doubt 
the vague desire for German unity has 
been strengthened into passionate long- 
ing since Austria has ceased to bar the 
way. But the ancient loathing of French 
rule, the ancient detestation of French 
interference, the deep memory of the 
time when a Napoleon was indeed “ the 
Scourge of the Fatherland,” was needed 
to touch the heart of the nation with 
that fire which we have watched this 
summer so fiercely blaze forth into 
action. 

If the attitude of the Prussian people 
and the tone of the Prussian press up 
to the time of the rupture with Austria, 
might well have caused the most daring 
Ministry and the most bellicose monarch 
to pause in the path of aggression, it 
must be admitted that when the de- 
claration of war came, and the evil so 
much dreaded was upon the nation, 
Prussia’s conduct, sacrificed, as she 
herself plainly thought, to the demands 
of ambition, was as grand and heroic as 
her protest had been sincere. Once 
seen to be inevitable, army and nation 
went to meet fate in resolute silence, not 
hopeful indeed of the issue, but steeled 
to bear the worst. “The prologue is 
over, take your places for action,” sang 
the popular poet who had bitterly op- 
posed the war ; and strong sense of duty 
combined with patriotism and discipline 
to send forth the legions, framed on the 
novel system which the citizens abhor- 
red, so complete as never paper army 
mustered in camp before. 

The collision of the rival monarchies 
came, and for a few hours Germany's 
future seemed dependent on the sword. 
Theory encountered practice in open field, 
new tactics met ancient discipline, closet 
strategy was matched against a military 
reputation which Europe could not sur- 
pass. No need is there for us to recount 
the oft-told tale of Benedek’s defeat. 
Jomini paused before laying down his 
well-worn pen to explain how Austria 
was beaten, and no younger critic has 
added much to the clearness with which 
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that veteran writer, then in his ninetieth 
year, showed that in strategy and or- 
ganization, no less than in weapons, 
she was fairly outmatched. The tele- 
graph flashed its fatal news day after 
day to the brooding monarch, who 
dared not again lead the soldiers who 
had seen him fail at  Solferino. 
The messages—“ Do not, your Majesty, 
come down,” “ General Gablenz is 
despatched to ask an armistice at the 
Prussian headquarters” —were the fitting 
sequels to that vain answer to the same 
Gablenz’s recent entreaty not to weigh 
the rifle against the breech-loader— 
“His Majesty administers the Imperial 
army for himself.” In vain did ‘Our 
Cousin’ Albert, fit successor to the noble 
old Radetski, worthy son of the grand 
Archduke-General whom the Emperor 
of his day hated for his greatness, hurl 
back the legions of Italy from the 
Quadrilateral, and then hasten to defend 
the threatened capital of the Empire. 
Too late he came to retrieve the errors 
and misfortunes in which he had had 
no share. The Prussian army was be- 
fore the gates; the troops of Benedek 
broken and despondent ; his own, though 
confident in their general, distrusted 
their effete weapons. All that his 
victory of Custozza now availed was to 
win him the respect of those who had 
elsewhere seen Austrian soldiers only in 
retreat, and to gain from the enemy, as 
his father had twice done in his time, 
better terms than Austria could have 
asked had no such leader been left to her. 

Europe witnessed with wonder and 
expectation, not unmixed with derision, 
the sudden intervention of France at 
this crisis of the German war ; her vain 
attempt to save the Quadrilateral from 
eager Italian arms; her coming and 
going in the negotiations of Nicolsburg 
and Prague ; her loud appeals in favour 
of Saxony and Denmark. Prussians 
there were many who, confident in the 
lately fledged powers of their army, 
would have bade instant defiance to 
this wanton interference with German 
affairs, and turned towards the Rhine 
the victorious legions that lay ready for 
new action in the plains of Moravia and 
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Bavaria. But to quarrel with France 
whilst the Archduke Albert headed 
200,000 Austrians; whilst the South 
Germans, though beaten, were not pros- 
trate; whilst the Quadrilateral fortresses 
still flaunted the Imperial banner—was 
an adventure which even Bismarck’s 
undaunted spirit, supported by the 
terror of the needle-gun, would not 
needlessly dare. To defeat French 
policy without open hostility to France 
seemed a more easy and certain road 
to the coming unification of Germany. 
On the single point of Saxony the 
victor so far yielded as to leave the 
King a nominal independence, while 
absorbing his brave army into the great 
military machine it had lately been 
arrayed against. The three unpopular 
ruling houses that had divided the 
northern half of Germany against 
Prussia were swept away into the dust- 
bin of history, and Hanover, Cassel, 
and Nassau made part of the enlarged 
kingdom of the Hohenzollern. Private 
treaties with the South German States, 
bitter draughts for outwitted France 
to swallow hereafter, laid on them the 
obligation to support their late enemy 
against all non-German opponents, and 
amongst others against their Austrian 
ally, now German no more, thrust out 
of the empire she once had misruled. 
A touch of moderation seemed to be 
breathed into the spirit of the Treaty 
of Prague in the recognition, slight 
though it was, of the claims of Den- 
mark to the more purely Danish parts 
of Schleswig. Alas that the founda- 
tions of the colossal State that now 
stretched eastward of the Vistula and 
westward of the Rhine, should have 
seemed incomplete if a few parishes on 
her border choose to declare for the 
Dane against the Teuton! The promise 
to consult the people of the Schleswig 
frontier on their own future fate either 
meant nothing when signed, or has 
since been repented of as over-generous. 
No doubt the arrogancy of France, 
which claimed this promise as yielded 
to fear of her arms rather than to 
justice, has been a ready excuse for not 
fulfilling it; but so mighty a Power as 
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Prussia has shown herself need not 
have shown the weakness of fearing 
lest she should be thought to fear. 

The private treaties had not long been 
made known which added 100,000 
soldiers to those of Prussia; Europe had 
hardly yet become accustomed to her 
new settlement ; France was murmuring 
over South German bondage; when a 
question arose which threatened to make 
the year 1867 more full of bloodshed 
than its predecessor. The fortress of 
Luxemburg, an appanage nominally of the 
Crown of Holland, had been a Federal 
property under the old Bund. Prussia, 
which had been charged with its custody 
before the war, held it with her Land- 
wehr during the campaign, and still 
continued to occupy it by virtue of 
possession. “Could Holland,” she asked, 
“now that the Federation was broken 
up, carry with her a great Federal for- 
tress, to be seized, whenever convenient, 
by France, to which it lay adjacent?” 
‘Shall we,” replied the French, “permit 
these rude Germans to hold, without a 
tittle of legal claim, the most formidable 
stronghold on our border?” “ Will Europe 
see me plundered of my Duchy because 
it contains a fortress?” asked the nominal 
sovereign, crushed between the mutual 
frowns of his great neighbours. Never 
had France a better opportunity of 
showing herself on the side of justice: 
never was Germany, in her jealous 
watching of her French frontier, so 
completely in the wrong. But the 
restless desire which drives French 
rulers to stretch out again and again 
hands greedy to win back the plunder 
of Louis Quatorze and the First Empire, 
was still at work ; Europe learnt with 
disgust that Napoleon had taken ad- 
vantage of the Luxemburg question to 
bring forward claims for compensation 
against the unity of the Northern Con- 
federation which had been urged but not 
listened to when Germany owned the 
mastery of Prussia the year before. 
France asked for the rectification of her 
frontiers by a return to the conditions 
of 1814, when the Allies weakly left her 
Sarrelouis and Landau, the two gates of 
the Palatinate, with Philippeville and 
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Marienburg, behind which next spring 
Napoleon crouched for his spring into 
Belgium before Waterloo. “ Yield these 
to France, or give up Luxemburg, or 
face our displeasure,” were the three 
alternatives held up before Count Bis- 
marck. For a moment that firm spirit 
seemed to waver at the issue, till behind 
him he felt the mighty impulse he had 
done so much to create, and heard the 
deep voice of a great nation saying, 
“Yield not to our old enemy one foot of 
German soil.” Then went the answer 
back to the Emperor, which bade him 
plainly do his worst. Once more for 
a moment the Berlin councillors turned 
from politics to strategy, and found that 
the man of the sword was this time more 
ready to face the great issue than the 
colleague he had hitherto followed. “Let 
him but dare to threaten us. Give me our 
own nine Prussian corps without waiting 
for allies or annexations ; I will engage 
to mass them in two columns on the 
Rhine, and to march straight to Paris, 
trusting to the needle-gun alone. We 
want no strategy to beat these half- 
armed blusterers.” 

The firm countenance assumed by 
Prussia, and the natural fear of bringing 
on a collision between troops armed and 
raised on an unimproved system and 
those before which Austrian valour and 
experience had so miserably gone down, 
stayed the French Emperor's demands. 
He soon reduced them to the proposal 
of receiving from Belgium only the 
portions of territory given to her in 
1815, which (as before said) had been 
made use of by his uncle in the last rash 
adventure of his career. But here Eng- 
land warmly interposed; and notwith- 
standing that support which Austria 
(willing possibly to show gratitude for 
French action the year before, or to 
maintain the preponderance against 
Prussia) gave to the modified demand, 
it was rejected by the consent of Europe. 
The demolition of the fortress over 
which the issue had been raised, and 
the transfer of the territory to Belgium 
under European guarantee, closed the 
famous Luxemburg dispute. 

But the check which the greed of 
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France had openly received before the 
world, and her manifest inability to 
maintain her own pretensions, made 
thenceforth a rankling sore which time 
could not heal. To arm, to organize her 
once invincible legions until they should 
be invincible once more, became the 
main object of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, while Orleanist and Republican 
writers, no less than the Imperialist, 
fanned the flame of national vanity, and 
made Prussia’s humiliation the sole 
object of French patriots. In vain did 
the world outside demand an armed 
peace ; in vain did dreaming journalists 
declare that each month, each year, 
brought fresh assurance that Europe’s 
quiet would be disturbed no more. The 
two ancient foes had no thought of the 
mutual disarmament which their candid 
friends urged on them. Fixed was the 
purpose on the one side to regain the 
ancient predominance of which her 
writers taught her she was robbed. 
Fixed, upon the other, the resolve to go 
steadily forward in the newly cleared path 
towards German unity, and to place the 
new nation, under Prussian guidance, 
far beyond the power of the stranger’s 
interference. The history cf the past 
three years is but the history of prepa- 
ration for the coming mortal struggle for 
which both peoples longed at heart. To 
name the ostensible cause of the war we 
now witness is simply to name the date 
when the old passions that had smoul- 
dered on unceasingly beneath the garb of 
civilization broke forth in open flame. 
To assign the exact blame to persons, 
great or small, would be to ransack the 
history of the past three centuries (of 
which we have but reviewed the closing 
chapter), and to weigh each Frenchman 
and German in the scales. Englishmen 
who are proud of England’s greatness 
shofild feel for Germans who would 
consolidate the fragments of an empire. 
Englishmen who are proud of England’s 
past history should sympathise with 
Frenchmen who cannot forget their own. 
Let optimists frame new Utopias, and 
economists preach the extravagance of 
war, the politician and the philosopher 
can no more disregard the passions of 
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great nations than their material condi- 
tion. Whether the new struggle be the 
mere starting-point of fresh chapters of 
hostility, we do not pretend to foretell. 
Unless German moderation be as remark- 
able as German strength, the future 
peace of Europe is indeed ill-assured ; for 
the restoration of Alsace to Germany, 
if made a condition of peace, will add 
fuel to the fierce enmity already burning 
in the hearts of Frenchmen against 
their prosperous neighbour. This is so 
obvious, that to mention it is but to 
repeat a truism which strikes the most 
careless observers. But there is another 
source of disquietude for Europe’s 
future more sure than this, in the cer- 
tainty that Germany, having made of 
late such rapid steps towards her unity 
as defied anticipation, will not rest satis- 
fied on her Austrian side with the con- 
sequences of Sadowa. The Treaty of 
Prague cut off from her nine millions 
of her race, whose sympathies in her 
cause have been so plainly manifested 
in the late crisis, that it would be vain 
to expect so powerful a nation in the 
height of its prosperity to ignore them. 
Austria is already cut in twain by her 
own political necessities. The opposing 
sentiments of her two great races, which 
have forced upon her a dual adminis- 
tration, cannot but be strengthened by 
the effect of late events upon the Teu- 
ton element in the empire. The desire 
to complete the German nation by 
bringing back those sons she has for 
a time thrust out, is a force that must 
act in this direction when the fear of 
France ceases to influence the policy of 
Berlin. The work of the great Minister 
stands unfinished until it be crowned by 
a fresh humiliation of Austria. Years 
since, he pointed out that Pesth, and 
not Vienna, was the proper capital of 
the Hapsburg, and in due time | will 
(who can doubt it that has watcl: «| his 
past career?) find means and opportunity 
to accomplish his prediction, or bequeath 
the task to others as their duty to the 
Fatherland. 


In this review of ten years of 
European history lie some lessons so 
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manifest that it is not necessary to do 
more than touch lightly on them. 
When the very journals that have time 
after time cried peace when there was no 
peace, abjure their own false prophecies, 
and admit these are not the days when 
fancied security can save, there is hope 
that out of our neighbours’ evils some 
good may come to us. The influence 
of Prussian successes is already seen in 
the legislation which would make of 
the pauper-breeding hordes that crowd 
our city alleys, and the servile rural 
population that throws its morrow “on 
the rates,” an educated and reasonable 
people. Even the artisan, the spoilt 
child of Liberal politics, dimly discerns 
that there may be other duties for him 
in life beyond fidelity to the trades’ 
union that guards his wage. If to make 
a nation needs the intensity of sacrifice 
we have seen the Germans display, is 
not the maintenance of our own great- 
ness, departing, yet not all departed, 
worth a national effort? But the press 
is now wakened to the sense that its 
duty is to speak plain truths where we 
are weak, and acknowledge our mistakes 
where we have erred; and we may 
leave it to continue the discussion on 
our position in Europe which politicians 
first opened when roused by the shock 
of war. Be it ours to add a few words 
of practical advice, the result of long 
and careful thought, on points as to 
which our country is just now asking to 
be told the truth. 

We do not want an army for aggres- 
sion or conquest, nor even to take a 
leading part in any European war. We 
do want a force which should be ready 
to help a weak neighbour, and should 
be so capable of being thus employed 
that Europe may not any longer have 
cause to jeer at our inability to equip a 
single corps for the field. What we 
want therefore is small, but it should 
be complete, capable of expansion, and 
so organized as to be fit for service 
without more notice than other nations 
need. We shall not have five years to 
make it in, as Wellington had in his 
time, nor even two, as the American 
Union had before it could face success- 
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fully the dangers of secession. Fifty 
thousand men ready at a few weeks’ 
call may be maintained by a proper 
reserve system at the expense of thirty 
thousand under arms. Thirty thousand 
more of regulars would meet the chief 
conditions of defence, if aided by re- 
serves of real existence, instead of, as at 
present, by battalions of raw militia, who 
are merely armed men that have had a 
few weeks’ drill. Of course we must 
face the one case when our fleet could 
not prevent a moderate army landing, 
and must therefore provide separately 
for Ireland, which would need (in its 
present state certainly) 20,000 more. 
In other words, we want at home 
only 80,000 regulars, but they must be 
capable of immediate expansion to 
140,000, with staff and field equipment 
kept ready for the whole. 

Of the Artillery, the Engineers, the 
Supply-service, and other topics, we 
would gladly speak if space permitted. 
These we must postpone to another op- 
portunity, and will only say in con- 
clusion that we must get rid, if any good 
is to be done at all, of the foolish un- 
realities of a militia subject to Lord- 
Lieutenants’ caprices, and volunteers 
who do not train and could not possibly 
be spared even to line a rampart. A 
vigorous reform of these miscalled 
Reserves, making what is maintained 
effective, would save us from the ne- 
cessity of a conscription, without plung- 
ing the country into needless expense. 
We have seen the shame into which 
trust in past glories and in sham reserves 
may plunge a great country. We have 
seen also the greatness to which energy, 
patriotism, and forethought, guided by 
statesmanship, can raise a people. Let 
us learn from present lessons so to live 
before our neighbours as to ensure 
consideration. Our present condition 
has lost us the respect of others, while 
our own self-esteem is undiminished ; 
and the combination is most dangerous 
for our future. A nation proud of its 
traditions, and yet too weak for self- 
assertion, invites the humiliation and 
despair which we pray may never be 
the lot of our English homes. 
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SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I WILL NOT DESERT HIM. 


Sir Harry, before he had left Humble- 
thwaite for London in October, had 
heard enough of his cousin’s sins to 
make him sure that the match must be 
opposed with all his authority. Indeed 
he had so felt from the first moment in 
which George had begun to tell him of 
what had occurred at Airey Force. He 
had never thought that George Hotspur 
would make a fitting husband for his 
daughter. But, without so thinking, he 
had allowed his mind to dwell upon the 
outside advantages of the connection, 
dreaming of a fitness which he knew 
did not exist, till he had vacillated, and 
the evil thing had come upon him. 
When the danger was so close upon 
him as to make him see what it was, 
to force him to feel what would be the 
misery threatened to his daughter, to 
teach him to realize his own duty, he 
condemned himself bitterly for his own 
weakness. Could any duty which he 
owed to the world be so high or so holy 
as that which was due from him to his 
child? He almost hated his name and 
title and position as he thought of the 
evil that he had already done. Had his 
cousin George been in no close succes- 
sion to the title, would he have admitted 
a man of whom he knew so much ill, 
and of whom he had never heard any 
good, within his park palings? And 
then he could not but acknowledge to 
himself that by asking such a one to his 
house,—a man such as this young cousin 
who was known to be the heir to the 
title.—he had given his daughter spe- 
cial reason to suppose that she might 


regard him as a fitting suitor for her 
hand. She of course had known,—had 
felt as keenly as he had felt, for was 
she not a Hotspur !—that she would be 
true to her family by combining her 
property and the title, and that by 
yielding to such a marriage she would 
be doing a family duty, unless there 
were reasons against it stronger than 
those connected with his name. But 
as to those other reasons, must not her 
father and her mother know better than 
she could know? When she found that 
the man was made welcome both in 
town and country, was it not natural 
that she should suppose that there were 
no such stronger reasons? All this Sir 
Harry felt, and blamed himself, and 
determined that though he must oppose 
his daughter and make her understand 
that the hope of such a marriage must 
be absolutely abandoned, it would be 
his duty to be very tender with her. 
He had sinned against her already, in 
that he had vacillated and had allowed 
that handsome, but vile and worthless 
cousin, to come near her. 

In his conduct to his daughter, Sir 
Harry endeavoured to be just, and 
tender, and affectionate; but in his 
conduct to his wife on the occasion he 
allowed himself some scope for the ill- 
humour not unnaturally incident to his 
misfortune. ‘‘ Why on earth you should 
have had him in Bruton Street when 
you knew very well what he was, I 
cannot conceive,” said Sir Harry. 

“But I didn’t know,” said Lady 
Elizabeth, fearing to remind her hus- 
band that he also had sanctioned the 
coming of the cousin. 


“T had told you. It was there that 
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the evil was done. And then to let 
them go to that picnic together !” 

“What could I do when Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick asked to be taken? You 
wouldn’t have had me tell Emily that 
she should not be one of the party.” 

“T would have put it off till he was 
out of the house.” 

“But the Fitzpatricks were going 
too,” pleaded the poor woman. 

“Tt wouldn’t have happened at all 
if you had not asked him to stay till the 
Monday,” said Sir Harry ; and to this 
charge Lady Elizabeth knew that there 
was no answer. There she had clearly 
disobeyed her husband ; and though she 
doubtless suffered much from some dim 
idea of injustice, she was aware that as 
she had so offended she must submit to 
be told that all this evil had come from 
her wrong-doing. 

“T hope she will not be obstinate,” 
said Sir Harry to his wife. Lady Eli- 
zabeth, though she was not an acute 
judge of character, did know her own 
daughter, and was afraid to say that 
Emily would not be obstinate. She 
had the strongest possible respect as 
well as affection for her own child ; she 
thoroughly believed in Emily—much 
more thoroughly than she did in herself. 
But she could not say that in such a 
matter Emily would not be obstinate. 
Lady Elizabeth was very intimately 
connected with two obstinate persons, 
one of whom was young and the other 
old ; and she thought that perhaps the 
younger was the more obstinate of the 
two. 

“Tt is quite out of the question that 
she should marry him,” said Sir Harry, 
sadly. Still Lady Elizabeth made no 
reply. “Ido not think that she will 
disobey me,” continued Sir Harry. 
Still Lady Elizabeth said nothing. “If 
she gives me a promise, she will keep 
it,” said Sir Harry. 

Then the mother could answer, “I 
am sure she will.” 

“Tf the worst come to the worst, we 
must go away.” 

“To Scarrowby?” suggested Lady 
Elizabeth, who hated Scarrowby. 

“That would do no good. Scarrowby 
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would be the same as Humblethwaite to 
her, or perhaps worse. I mean abroad. 
We must shut up the place for a couple 
of years and take her to Naples and 
Vienna, or perhaps to Egypt. Every- 
thing must be changed to her !—that is, 
if the evil has gone deep enough.” 

“Ts he so very bad?” asked Lady 
Elizabeth. 

“He is a liar and a blackguard, and 
I believe him to be a swindler,” said 
Sir Harry. Then Lady Elizabeth was 
mute, and her husband left her. 

At this time he had heard the whole 
story of the pawning of the commission, 
had been told something of money raised 
by worthless cheques, and had run to 
ground that lie about the Goodwood 
races. But he had not yet heard any- 
thing special of Mrs. Morton. The 
only attack on George’s character which 
had as yet been made in the hearing of 
Emily had been with reference to the 
Goodwood races. Mrs. Stackpoole was 
a lady of some determination, and one 
who in society liked to show that she 
was right in her assertions, and well 
informed on matters in dispute; and 
she hated Cousin George. There had 
therefore come to be a good deal said 
about the Goodwood meeting, so that 
the affair reached Sir Harry’s ears. He 
perceived that Cousin George had lied, 
and determined that Emily should be 
made to know that her cousin had lied. 
But it was very difficult to persuade her 
cousin of this. That everybody else 
should tell stories about George and the 
Goodwood meeting seemed to her to be 
natural enough ; she contented herself 
with thinking all manner of evil of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stackpoole, and reiterating 
her conviction that George Hotspur had 
not been at the meeting in question. 

“T don’t know that it much signifies,” 
Mrs. Stackpoole had said in anger. 

“* Not in the least,” Emily had replied, 
“only that I happen to know that my 
cousin was not there. He goes to so 
many race meetings that there has been 
some little mistake.” 

Then Mr. Stackpoole had written to 
Cousin George, and Cousin George had 
thought it wise to make no reply. Sir 
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Harry, however, from other sources had 
convinced himself of the truth, and 
had told his daughter that there was 
evidence enough to prove the fact in 
any court of law. Emily when so in- 
formed had simply held her tongue, and 
had resolved to hate Mrs. Stackpoole 
worse than ever. 

She had been told from ‘the first that 
her engagement with her cousin would 
not receive her father’s sanction ; and 
for some days after that there had been 
silence on the subject at Humblethwaite, 
while the correspondence with Mr. 
Boltby was being continued. Then 
there came the moment in which Sir 
Harry felt that he must call upon his 
daughter to promise obedience, and the 
conversation which has been described 
between him and Lady Elizabeth was 
preparatory to his doing so. 

“My dear,” he said to his daughter, 
“ sit down, I want to speak to you.” 

He had sent for her into his own 
morning room, in which she did not 
remember to have been asked to sit 
down before. She would often visit him 
there, coming in and out on all manner 
of small occasions, suggesting that he 
should ride with her, asking for the 
loan of a gardener for a week for some 
project of her own, telling him of a big 
gooseberry, interrupting him ruthlessly 
on any trifle in the world. But on such 
occasions she would stand close to him, 
leaning on him. And he would scold 
her,—playfully, or kiss her, or bid her 
be gone from the room,—but would 
always grant what she asked of him. 
To him, though he hardly knew that it 
was so, such visits from his darling had 
been the bright moments of his life. 
But up to this morning he had never 
bade her be seated in that room. 

“ Emily,” he said, “I hope you un- 
derstand that all this about your cousin 
George must be given up.” She made 
no reply, though he waited perhaps for 
aminute. ‘It is altogether out of the 
question. I am very, very sorry that you 
have been subjected to such a sorrow. 
I will own that I have been to blame for 
letting him come to my house.” 

“No, Papa, no.” 











“Yes, my dear, I have been to blame, 
and I feel it keenly. I did not then 
know as much of him as I do now, but 
I had heard that which should have 
made me careful to keep him out of 
your company.” 

“Hearing about people, Papa! Is 
that fair? Are we not always hearing 
tales about everybody ?” 

“My dear child, you must take my 
word for something.” 

“T will take it for everything in all 
the world, Papa.” 

“He has been a thoroughly bad 
young man.” 

“ But, Papa——” 

“ You must take my word for it when 
I tell you that I have positive proof of 
what I am telling you.” 

* But, Papa 7 

“Ts not that enough?” 

“No, Papa. I am _ heartily sorry 
that he should have been what you call 
a bad young man. I wish young men 
weren’t so bad ;—that there were no 
racecourses, and betting, and all that. 
But if he had been my brother instead 
of my cousin <é 

“Don’t talk about your brother, 
Emily.” 

“Should we hate him because he has 
been unsteady? Should we not do all 
that we could in the world to bring 
hinr back? I do not know that we are 
to hate people because they do what 
they ought not to do.” 

“We hate liars.” 

“He is not a liar. I will not believe it.” 

“Why did he tell you that he was 
not at those races, when he was there 
as surely as you are here? But, my 
dear, I will not argue about all this 
with you. It is not right that I should 
do so. It is my duty to inquire into 
these things, and yours to believe me 
and to obey me.” Then he paused, 
but his daughter made no reply to 
him. He looked into her face, and saw 
there that mark about her eyes which 
he knew he so often showed himself ; 
which he so well remembered with his 
father. ‘I suppose you do believe me, 
Emily, when I tell you that he is 
worthless.” 
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“He need not be worthless always.” 

“His conduct has been such that he 
is unfit to be trusted with anything.” 

“He must be the head of our family 
some day, Papa.” 

“That is our misfortune, my dear. 
No one can feel itas Ido. But I need 
not add to it the much greater mis- 
fortune of sacrificing to him my only 
child.” 

“Tf he was so bad, why did he 
come here?” 

“That is true. I did not expect to 
be rebuked by you, Emily, but I am 
open to that rebuke.” 

“Dear, dear Papa, indeed I did not 
mean to rebuke you. But I cannot 
give him up.” 

“You must give him up.” 

“No, Papa. If I did, I should be 
false. I will not be false. You say 
that he is false. I do not know that, 
but I will not be false. Let me speak 
to you for one minute.” 

“Tt is of no use.” 

“But you will hear me, Papa. You 
always hear me when I speak to you.” 
She had left her chair now, and was 
standing close to him, not leaning 
upon him as was her wont in their 
pleasantest moments of fellowship, but 
ready to do so whenever she should 
find that his mood would permit it. 
“T will never marry him without your 
leave.” 

“ Thanks, Emily ; I know how sacred 
is a promise from you.” 

“But mine to him is equally sacred. 
I shall still be engaged to him. I told 
him how it would be. I said that, as 
long as you or Mamma lived, I would 
never marry without your leave. Nor 
would I see him, or write to him with- 
out your knowledge. I told him so, 
But I told him also that I would always 
be true to him. I mean to keep my 
word.” 

“Tf you find him to be utterly worth- 
less, you cannot be bound by such a 
promise.” 

“T hope it may not be so. Ido not 
believe that it is so. I know him too 
well to think that he can be utterly 
worthless. But if he was, who should 
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try to save him from worthlessness if 
not his nearest relatives? We try to 
reclaim the worst criminals, and some- 
times we succeed. And he must be the 
head of the family. Remember that. 
Ought we not to try to reclaim him? 
He cannot be worse than the prodigal 
son.” 

“He is ten times worse. I cannot 
tell you what has been his life.” 

“ Papa, I have often thought that in 
our rank of life society is responsible 
for the kind of things which young 
men do. If he was at Goodwood, which 
I do’not believe, so was Mr. Stack- 
poole. If he was betting, so was Mr. 
Stackpoole.” 

“But Mr. Stackpoole did not lie.” 

“TI don’t know that,” she said, with 
a little toss of her head. 

“Emily, you have no business either 
to say or to think it.” 

“T care nothing for Mr. Stackpoole 
whether he tells truth or not. He and 
his wife have made themselves very 
disagreeable,—that is all. But as for 
George, he is what he is, because other 
young men are allowed to be the same.” 

“You do not know the half of it.” 

‘IT know as much as I want to know, 
Papa. Let one keep as clear of it as 
one can, it is impossible not to hear 
how young men live. And yet they are 
allowed to go everywhere, and are flat- 
tered and encourayed. I do not pre- 
tend that George is better than others. 
I wish he were. Oh, how I wish it! 
But such as he is he belongs in a way 
to us, and we ought not to desert him. 
He belongs, I know, to me, and I will 
not desert him.” 

Sir Harry felt that there was no 
arguing with such a girl as this. Some 
time since he had told her that it was 
unfit that he should be brought into an 
argument with his own child, and there 
was nothing now for him but to fall back 
upon the security which that assertion 
gave him. He could not charge her 
with direct disobedience, because she had 
promised him that she would not do 
any of those things which, as a father, 
he had a right to forbid. He relied 
fully on her promise, and so far might 
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feel himself to be safe. Nevertheless 
he was very unbappy. Of what service 
would his child be to him or he to her, 
if he were doomed to see her pining 
from day to day with an unpermitted 
love? It was the dearest wish of his 
heart to make her happy, as it was his 
fondest ambition to see her so placed 
in the world that she might be the 
happy transmitter of all the honours of 
the house of Humblethwaite,—if she 
could not transmit all the honours of 
the name. Time might help him. And 
then if she could be made really to see 
how base was the clay of which had 
been made this image which she be- 
lieved to be of gold, might it not be 
that at last she would hate a thing 
that was so vile? In order that she 
might do so, he would persist in finding 
out what had been the circumstances of 
this young man’s life. If, as he be- 
lieved, the things which George Hot- 
spur had done were such as in another 
rank of life would send the perpetrator 
to the treadmill, surely then she would 
not cling to her lover! It would not be 
in her nature to prefer that which was 
foul and abominable and despised of 
all men. It was after this, when he 
had seen Mr. Boltby, that the idea 
occurred to him of buying up Cousin 
George, so that Cousin George should 
himself abandon his engagement. 

“You had better go riow, my dear,” 
he said, after his last speech. “I fully 
rely upon the promise you have made 
me. I know that I can rely upon it. 
And you also may rely upon me. I 
give you my word as your father that 
this man is unfit to be your husband, 
and that I should commit a sin greater 
than I can describe to you were I to 
give my sanction to such a marriage.” 

Emily made no answer to this, but 
left the room without having once 
leaned upon her father’s shoulder. 

That look of hers troubled him sadly 
when he was alone. What was to be 


the meaning of it, and what the result ? 
She had given him almost unasked the 
only promise which duty required her 
to give, but at the same time she had 
assured him by her countenance, as 
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well as by her words, that she would 
be as faithful to her lover as she was 
prepared to be obedient to her father. 
And then if there should come a long 
contest of that nature, and if he should 
see her devoted year after year to a love 
which she would not even try to cast 
off from her, how would he be able to 
bear it? He, too, was firm, but he 
knew himself to be as tender-hearted 
as he was obstinate. It would be more 
than he could bear. All the world 
would be nothing for him then. And 
if there were ever to be a question of 
yielding, it would be easier to do some- 
thing towards lessening the vileness of 
the man now than hereafter. He, too, 
had some of that knowledge of the 
world which had taught Lady Altring- 
ham to say that the young people in 
such contests could always beat the 
old people. Thinking of this, and ot 
that look upon his child’s brows, he 
almost vacillated again. Any amount 
of dissipation he could now have for- 
given; but to be a liar, too, and a 
swindler! Before he went to bed that 
night he had made up his mind to go 
to London and to see Mr. Boltby. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PERTINACITY. 


On the day but one after the scene nar- 
rated in the last chapter Sir Harry went 
to London, and Lady Elizabeth and 
Emily were left alone together in the 
great house at Humblethwaite. Emily 
loved her mother dearly. The proper 
relations of life were reversed between 
them, and the younger domineered over 
the elder. But the love which the 
daughter felt was probably the stronger 
on this account. Lady Elizabeth never 
scolded, never snubbed, never made her- 
self disagreeable, was never cross ; and 
Emily, with her strong perceptions and 
keen intelligence, knew all her mother’s 
excellence, and loved it the better be- 
cause of her mother’s weakness. She 
preferred her father’s company, but no 
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one could say she neglected her mother 
for the sake of her father. 

Hitherto she had said very little to 
Lady Elizabeth as to her lover. She 
had, in the first place, told her mother, 
and then had received from her mother, 
second-hand, her father’s disapproval. 
At that time she had only said that it 
was “too late.” Poor Lady Elizabeth 
had been able to make no useful answer 
to this. It certainly was too late. The 
evil should have been avoided by re- 
fusing admittance to Cousin George both 
in London and at Humblethwaite. It 
certainly was too late ;—too late, that is, 
to avoid the evil altogether. The girl 
had been asked for her heart, and had 
given it. It was very much too late. 
But evils such as that do admit of re- 
medy. It is not every girl that can 
marry the man whom she first confesses 
that she loves. Lady Elizabeth had 
some idea that her child, being nobler 
born and of more importance than other 
people’s children, ought to have been 
allowed by fate to do so,—as there cer- 
tainly is a something withdrawn from 
the delicate aroma of a first-class young 
woman by any transfer of affections ;— 
but if it might not be so, even an Emily 
Hotspur must submit to a lot not un- 
common among young women in general, 
and wait and wish tili she could acknow- 
ledge to herself that her heart was sus- 
ceptible of another wound. ‘That was 
the mother’s hope at present,—her hope, 
when she was positively told by Sir 
Harry that George Hotspur was quite 
out of the question as a husband for 
the heiress of Humblethwaite. But 
this would probably come the sooner if 
little or nothing were said of George 
Hotspur. 

The reader need hardly be told that 
Emily herself regarded the matter in a 
very different light. She also had her 
ideas about the delicacy and the aroma 
of a maiden’s love. She had confessed 
her love very boldly to the man who 
had asked for it ; had made her rich 
present with a free hand, and had grudged 
nothing in the making of it. But having 
given it, she understood it to be fixed as 
the heavens that she could never give 


the same gift again. It was herself that 
she had given, and there was no retract- 
ing the offering. She had thought, and 
had then hoped, and had afterwards 
hoped more faintly, that the present had 
been well bestowed ;—that in giving it 
she had disposed of herself well. Now 
they told her that it was not so, and 
that she could hardly have disposed of 
herself worse. She would not believe 
that; but, let it be as it might, the 
thing was done. She was his. He had 
a right in her which she could not with- 
draw from him. Was not this sort of 
giving acknowledged by all churches in 
which the words for “better or for 
worse” were uttered as part of the mar- 
riage vow? Here there had been as yet 
no church vow, and therefore her duty 
was still due to her father. But the 
sort of sacrifice,—so often a sacrifice of 
the good to the bad,—which the Church 
not only allowed but required and sanc- 
tified, could be as well conveyed by one 
promise as by another. What is a vow 
but a promise ? and by what process are 
such vows and promises made fitting 
between a man and a woman? Is it 
not by that compelled rendering up of 
the heart which men call love? She 
had found that he was dearer to her 
than everything in the world besides ; 
that to be near him was a luxury to 
her ; that his voice was music to her ; 
that the flame of his eyes was sunlight ; 
that his touch was to her, as had never 
been the touch of any other human 
being. She could submit to him, she 
who never would submit to any one. 
She could delight to do his bidding, 
even though it were to bring him his 
slippers. She had confessed nothing of 
this, even to herself, till he had spoken 
to her on the bridge; but then, in a 
moment, she had known that it was so, 
and had not coyed the truth with him 
by a single nay. And now they told 
her that he was bad. 

Bad as he was, he had been good 
enough to win her. "Twas thus she 
argued with herself. Who was she that 
she should claim for herself the right of 
having a man that was not bad? That 
other man that had come to her, that 
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Lord Alfred, was, she was told, good at 
all points ; and he had not moved her 
in the least. His voice had possessed 
no music for her; and as for fetching 
his slippers for him,—he was to her one 
of those men who seem to be created 
just that they might be civil when 
wanted and then get out of the way! 
She had not been able for a moment to 
bring herself to think of regarding him 
as her husband. But this man, this 
bad man! From the moment that he 
had spoken to her on the bridge, she 
knew that she was his for ever. 

It might be that she liked a bad man 
best. So she argued with herself again. 
If it were so, she must put up with what 
misfortune her own taste might bring 
upon her. At any rate the thing was 
done, and why should any man be 
thrown over simply because the world 
called him bad? Was there to be no 
forgiveness for wrongs done between 
man and man, when the whole theory 
of our religion was made to depend on 
forgiveness from God to man? It is 
the duty of some one to reclaim an 
evident prodigal ; and why should it not 
be her duty to reclaim this prodigal ? 
Clearly, the very fact that she loved the 
prodigal would give her a potentiality 
that way which she would have with no 
other prodigal.’ It was at any rate her 
duty to try. It would at least be her 
duty if they would allow her to be near 
enough to him to make the attempt. 
Then she filled her mind with ideas of a 
long period of probation, in which every 
best energy of her existence should be 
given to this work of reclaiming the 
prodigal, so that at last she might put 
her own hand into one that should be 
clean envugh to receive it. With such 
a task be!ore her she could wait. She 
could watch him and give all! her heart 
to his weltare, and never be impatient 
except that he might be made happy. 
As she thought of this, she told herself 
plainly that the work would not be 
easy, that there would be disappoint- 
ment, almost heart-break, delays and 
sorrows ; but she loved him, and it 
would be her duty; and then, if she 
could be successful, how great, how full 
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Even if 
she were to fail and perish in failing, it 


of joy would be the triumph ! 


would be her duty. As for giving him 
up because he had the misfortune to be 
bad, she would as soon give him up on 
the score of any other misfortune ;—be- 
cause he might lose a leg, or become 
deformed, or be stricken deaf by God's 
hand! One does not desert those one 
loves, because of their misfortunes! 
"Twas thus she argued with herself, 
thinking that she could see,—whereas, 
poor child, she was so very blind! 

“Mamma,” she said, “ has Papa gone 
up to town about Cousin George?” 

“T do not know, my dear. He did 
not say why he was gving.” 

“T think he has. I wish I could 
make him understand.” 

“Understand what, my dear?” 

“All that I feel about it. I am 
sure it would save him much trouble. 
Nothing can ever separate me from my 
cousin,” 

“Pray don’t say so, Emily.” 

“Nothing can. Is it not better that 
you and he should know the truth? 
Papa goes about trying to find out all 
the naughty things that George has 
ever done. There has been some mis- 
take about a race meeting, and all 
manner of people are asked to give what 
Papa calls evidence that Cousin George 
was there. Ido not doubt but George 
has been what people call dissipated.” 

** We do hear such dreadful stories !” 

“You would not have thought any- 
thing about them if it had not been for me. 
He is not worse now than when he 
came down here last year. And he was 
always asked to Bruton Street.” 

“ What do you mean by this, dear?” 

“T do not mean to say that young 
men ought to do all these things, what- 
ever they are,—getting into debt, and 
betting, and living fast. Of course it is 
very wrong. But when a young man 
has been brought up in that way, I do 
think he ought not to be thrown over 
by his nearest and dearest friends,”— 
that last epithet was uttered with all 
the emphasis which Emily could give 
to it,—“ because he falls into temp- 
tation.” 
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“T am afraid George has been worse 
than others, Emily.” 

“So much the more reason for trying 
to save him. Ifa man be in the water, 
you do not refuse to throw him a rope 
because the water is deep.” 

“ But, dearest, your papa is thinking 
of you.” Lady Elizabeth was not quick 
enough of thought to explain to her 
daughter that if the rope be of more 
value than the man, and if the chance 
of losing the rope be much greater than 
that of saving the man, then the rope 
is not thrown. 

“And I am thinking of George,” 
said Emily. 

“But if it should appear that he had 
done things,—the wickedest things in 
the world ?” 

“T might break my heart in thinking 
of it, but I should never give him up.” 

“If he were a murderer?” suggested 
Lady Elizabeth, with horror. 

The girl paused, feeling herself to be 
hardly pressed, and then came that look 
upon her brow which Lady Elizabeth 
understood as well as did Sir Harry. 
“Then I would be a murderer's wife,” 
she said. 

“Oh, Emily!” 

“7 must make you understand me, 
Mamma, and I want Papa to understand 
it too. No consideration on earth shall 
make me say that I will give him up. 
They may prove if they like that he 
was on all the racecourses in the world, 
and get that Mrs. Stackpoole to swear 
to it ;—and it is ten times worse for a 
woman to go than it is for a man, at 
any rate ;—but it will make no differ- 
ence. If you and Papa tell me not to 
see him or write to him,—much less to 
marry him,—of course I shall obey you. 
But I shall not give him up a bit the 
more, and he must not be told that I 
will give him up. Iam sure Papa will 
not wish that anything untrue should 
be told. George will always be to me 
the dearest thing in the whole world,— 
dearer than my own soul. I shall pray 
for him every night, and think of him 
all day long. And as to the property, 
Papa may be quite sure that he can 
never arrange it by any marriage that I 
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shall make. No man shall ever speak 
to me in that way, if I can help it. I 
won't go where any man can speak to 
me. 1 will obey,—but it will be at the 
cost of my life. Of course I will obey 
Papa and you; but J cannot alter my 
heart. Why was he allowed to come 
here,—the head of our own family,—if 
he be so bad as this?’ Bad or good, he 
will always be all the world to me.” 

To such a daughter as this Lady 
Elizabeth had very little to say that 
might be of avail. She could quote 
Sir Harry, and entertain some dim dis- 
tant wish that Consin George might 
even yet be found to be not quite so 
black as he had been painted. 


CHAPTER XV. 
COUSIN GEORGE IS HARD-PRESSED. 


Tue very sensible, and, as one would 
have thought, very manifest idea of 
buying up Cousin George originated 
with Mr. Boltby. “He will have his 
price, Sir Harry,” said the lawyer. Then 
Sir Harry’s eyes were opened, and so 
excellent did this mode of escape seem 
to him that he was ready to pay almost 
any price for the article. He saw it at 
a glance. Emily had high-flown no- 
tions, and would not yield ; he feared 
that she would not yield, let Cousin 
George’s delinquencies be shown to be 
as black as Styx. But if Cousin George 
could be made to give her up,—then 
Emily must yield; and, yielding in 
such a manner, having received so rude 
a proof of her lover's unworthiness, it 
could not be but that her heart would 
be changed. Sir Harry’s first idea of a 
price was very noble; all debts to be 
paid, a thousand a year for the present, 
and Scarrowby to be attached to the 
title. What price would be too high 
to pay for the extrication of his daughter 
from so grievous a misfortune? But 
Mr. Boltby was more calm. As to the 
payment of the debts,—yes, within a 
certain liberal limit. For the present, 
an income of five hundred pounds he 
thought would be almost as efficacious 
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a bait as double the amount; and it 
would be well to tack to it the necessity 
of a residence abroad. It might, per- 
haps, serve to get the young man out of 
the country for a time. If the young 
man bargained on either of these head- 
ings, the matter could be reconsidered 
by Mr. Boltby ; as to settling Scarrowby 
on the title, Mr. Boltby was clearly 
against it. “He would raise every shil- 
ling he could on post-obits within 
twelve months.” At last the offer was 
made in the terms with which the reader 
is already acquainted. George was sent 
off from the lawyer’s chambers with 
directions to consider the terms, and 
Mr. Boltby gave his clerk some little 
instructions for perpetuating the irrita- 
tion on the young man which Hart and 
Stubber together were able to produce. 
The young man should be made to un- 
derstand that hungry creditors, who had 
been promised their money on certain 
conditions, could become very hungry 
indeed. 

George Hotspur, blackguard and 
worthless as he was, did not at first 
realize the fact that Sir Harry and Mr. 
Boltby were endeavouring to buy him. 
He was asked to give up his cousin, 
and he was told that if he did so a 
certain very generous amount of pecu- 
niary assistance should be given to 
him; but yet he did not at the first 
glance perceive that one was to be the 
price of the other,—that if he took the 
one he would meanly have sold the 
other. It certainly would have been 
very pleasant to have all his debts paid 
for him, and the offer of five hundred 
pounds a year was very comfortable. 
Of the additional sum to be given when 
Sir Harry should die, he did not think 
somuch. It misht probably be a long 
time coming, an then Sir Harry would 
of course be bound to do something for 
the title. As for living abroad,—he 
might promise that, but they could not 
make him keep his promise. He would 
not dislike to travel for six months, 
on condition that he should be well 
provided with ready money. There was 
much that was alluring in the offer, and 
he began to think whether he could not 
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get it all without actually abandoning 
his cousin. But then he was to give a 
written pledge to that effect, which, if 
given, no doubt would be shown to her. 
No; that would not do. Emily was 
his prize ; and though he did not value 
her at her worth, not understanding 
such worth, still he had an idea that 
she would be true to him. Then at 
last came upon him an understanding 
of the fact, and he perceived that a 
bribe had been offered to him. 

For half a day he was so disgusted at 
the idea that his virtue was rampant 
within him. Sell his Emily for money ? 
Never! His Emily,—and all her rich 
prospects, and that for a sum so inade- 
quate! They little knew their man 
when they made a proposition so vile! 
That evening, at his club, he wrote a 
letter to Sir Harry, and the letter as 
soon as written was put into the club 
letter-box, addressed to the house in 
Braton Street; in which, with much 
indignant eloquence, he declared that 
the Baronet little understood the warmth 
of his love, or the extent of his ambi- 
tion in regard to the family. “I shall 
be quite ready to submit to any settle- 
ments,” he said, “so long as the property 
is entailed upon the Baronet who shall 
come after myself; I need not say that 
I hope the happy fellow may be my 
own son.” 

But, on the next morning, on his first 
waking, his ideas were more vague, and 
a circumstance happened which tended 
to divert them from the current in 
which they had run on the preceding 
evening. When he was going through 
the sad work of dressing, he bethought 
himself that he could not at once force 
this marriage on Sir Harry—could not 
do so, perhaps, within a twelvemonth 
or more, let Emily be ever so true to 
him,—and that his mode of living had 
become so precarious as to be almost 
incompatible with that outward decency 
which would be necessary for him as 
Emily’s suitor. He was still very in- 
dignant at the offer made to him, which 
was indeed bribery of which Sir Harry 
ought to be ashamed; but he almost 
regretted that his letter to Sir Harry 
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-had been sent. It had not been con- 


sidered enough, and certainly should 
not have been written simply on after- 
dinner consideration. Something might 
have been inserted with the view of pro- 
ducing ready money, something which 
might have had a flavour of yielding, but 
which could not have been shown to 
Emily as an offer on his part to abandon 
her ; and then he had a general feeling 
that his letter had been too grandilo- 
quent,—all arising, no doubt, from a 
fall in courage incidental to a sick 
stomach. 

But before he could get out of his 
hotel a visitor was upon him. Mr. 
Hart desired to see him. At this mo- 
ment le would almost have preferred 
to see Captain Stubber. He remem- 
bered at the moment that Mr. Hart was 
acquainted with Mr. Walker, and that 
Mr. Walker would probably have sought 
the society of Mr. Hari after a late 
occurrence in which he, Cousin George, 
had taken part. He was going across 
to breakfast at his club, when he found 
himself almost forced to accompany 
Mr. Hart into a little private room at 
the left hand of the hall of the hotel. 
He wanted his breakfast badly, and 
was altogether out of humour. He 
had usually found Mr. Hart to be an 
enduring man, not irascible, though very 
pertinacious, and sometimes almost good- 
natured. For a moment he thought he 
would bully Mr. Hart, but when he 
looked into Mr. Hart’s face, his heart 
misgave him. “This is a most incon- 
venient time——,” he had begun. But 
be hesitated, and Mr. Hart began his 
attack at once. 

“Captain ’Oshspur—sir, let me tell 
you this von’t do no longer.” 

“ What won’t do, Mr. Hart ?” 

“Vat von’tdo? You know vat von’t 
do. Let me tell you this. You'll be 
at the Old Bailey very soon, if you don’t 
do just vat you is told to do.” 

“ Me at the Old Builey !” 

“Yes, Captain ‘Oshspur,—you at the 
Old Bailey. In vat vay did you get 
those moneys from poor Mr. Valker? 
I know vat I says. More than three 
hundred pounds! It was card-sharping.” 


“Who says it was card-sharping ?” 

“T says so, Captain ’Oshspur, and so 
does Mr. Bullbean. Mr. Bullbean vill 
prove it.” Mr. Bullbean was a gentle- 
man known well to Mr. Hart, who had 
made one of the little party at Mr. 
Walker’s establishment, by means of 
which Cousin George had gone, flush of 
money, down among his distinguished 
friends in Norfolk. ‘“ Vat did you do 
with poor Valker’s moneys? It vas 
very hard upon poor Mr. Valker,—very 
hard.” 

“Tt was fair play, Mr. Hart.” 

“Gammon, Captain ’Oshspur! Vere 
is the moneys ¢” 

“ What business is that of yours?” 

“Oh, very well. LBullbean is quite 
ready to go before a magistrate,—ready 
at once. I don’t know how that vill 
help us with our pretty cousin with all 
the fortune.” 

* How will it help you then?” 

“Look here, Captain ’Oshspur; I 
vill tell you vat vill help me, and vill 
help Captain Stubber, and vill help 
everybody. The young lady isn’t for 
you at all. I knowall about it, Captain 
’Oshspur. Mr. Boltby is a very nice 
gentleman, and understands business.” 

“ What is Mr. Boltby to me?” 

“He isa great deal to me, because 
he vill pay me my moneys, and he vill 
pay Captain Stubber, and vill pay every- 
body. He vill pay you too, Captain 
’Oshspur,—only you must pay poor 
Valker his moneys. I have promised 
Valker he shall have back his moneys, 
or Sir Harry shall know that too. You 
must just give up the young woman ;— 
eh, Captain ’Oshspur !” 

“T’m not going to be dictated to, 
Mr. Hart.” 

“When gentlemans is in debt they 
must be dictated to, or else be quodded. 
We mean to have our money from Mr. 
Boltby, and that at once. Here is the 
offer to pay it,—every shilling,—and to 
pay you! You must give the lady 
up. You must go to Mr. Boltby, and 
write just what he tells you. Jf you 
don't W 

“ Well, if I don’t!” 

“ By the living God, before two weeks 
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are over you shall be in prison. Bull- 
bean saw it all. Now you know, Captain 
’Oshspur. You don’t like dictating to, 
don’t you? If you don’t do as you're 
dictated to, and that mighty sharp, as 
sure as my name is Abraham Hart, 
everything shall come out. Every 
d—d thing, Captain ’Oshspur! And 
now good morning, Captain ’Oshspur. 
You had better see Mr. Boltby to-day, 
Captain ’Oshspur.” 

How was a man so weighted to run 
for such stakes as those he was striving 
to carry off? When Mr. Hart left him 
he was not only sick in the stomach, 
but sick at heart also,—sick all over. 
He had gone from bad to worse ; he had 
lost the knowledge of the flavour of 
vice and virtue; and yet now, when 
there was present to him the vanishing 
possibility of redeeming everything by 
this great marriage, it seemed to him 
that a life of honourable ease—such a 
life as Sir Harry would wish him to live 
if permitted to marry the girl and dwell 
among his friends at Humblethwaite— 
would be much sweeter, much more to 
his real taste, than the life which he 
had led for the last ten years. What 
had been his positive delights ? In what 
moments had he actually enjoyed them ? 
From first to last had there not been 
trouble and danger and vexation of 
spirit, and a savour of dirt about it all, 
which even to his palate had been 
nauseous? Would he not willingly re- 
form? And yet, when the prospect of 
reform was brought within reach of his 
eyes, of a reform so pleasant in all its 
accompaniments, of reform amidst all 
the wealth of Humblethwaite, with 
Emily Hotspur by his side, there came 
these harpies down upon him rendering 
it all impossible. Thrice, in speaking 
of them to himself, he called them har- 
pies ; but it never occurred to him to 
think by what name Mr. Walker would 
have designated him. 

But things around him were hecoming 
so serious that he must do something. 
It might be that he would fall to the 
ground, losing everything. He could 
not understand about Bullbean. Bull- 
bean had had his share of the plunder 


in regard to all that he had seen. The 
best part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment had taken place after Mr. Bull- 
bean had retired. No doubt, however, 
Mr. Bullbean might do him a damage. 

He had written to Sir Harry, refusing 
altogether the offer made to him. Could 
he, after writing such a letter, at once 
go to the lawyer and accept the offer? 
And must he admit to himself, finally, 
that it was altogether beyond his power 
to win his cousin’s hand? Was there 
no hope of that life at Humblethwaite 
which, when contemplated at a distance, 
had seemed to him to be so green and 
pleasant ? And what would Emily think 
of him? In the midst of all his other 
miseries that also was a misery. He was 
able, though steeped in worthlessness, 
so to make for himself a double identity 
as to imagine and to personify a being 
who should really possess fine and manly 
aspirations with regard to a woman, and 
to look upon himself,—his second self,— 
as that being ; and to perceive with how 
withering a contempt such a being would 
contemplate such another man as was in 
truth the real George Hotspur, whose 
actual sorrows and troubles had now 
become so unendurable. 

Who would help him in his distress ? 
The Altringhams were still in Scotland, 
and he knew well that, thongh Lady 
Altringham was fond of him, and 
though Lord Altringham liked him, 
there was no assistance to be had there 
of the kind that he needed. His dearly 
intimate distinguished friends in Nor- 
folk, with whom he had been always 
“George,” would not care if they heard 
that he had been crucified. It seemed 
to him that the world was very hard 
and very cruel. Who did care for him? 
There were two women who cared for 
him, who really loved him, who would 
make almost any sacrifice for him, who 
would even forget his sins, or at least 
forgive them. He was sure of that. 
Emily Hotspur loved him, but there 
were no means by which he could reach 
Emily Hotspur. She loved him, but she 
would not so far disobey her father and 
mother, or depart from her own word, 
as to receive even a letter from him. 
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But the other friend who loved him,—he 
still could see her. He knew well the 
time at which he would find her at home, 
and some three or four hours after his 
interview with Mr. Hart he knocked 
at Mrs. Morton’s door. 

“ Well, George,” she said, “ how does 
your wooing thrive?” 

He had no preconceived plan in 
coming to her. He was possessed by 
that desire, which we all of us so often 
feel, to be comforted by sympathy ; 
but he hardly knew even how to de- 
scribe the want of it. 

“Tt does not thrive at all,” he said, 
throwing himself gloomily into an easy 
chair. 

“That is bad news. 
turned against you ?” 

“Oh no,” said he, moodily,—*“ nothing 
of that sort.” 

“ That would be impossible, would it 
not? Fathers are stern, but to such a 
one as you daughters are always kind. 
That is what you mean; eh, George ?” 

“T wish you would not chaff me, 
Lucy. I am not well, and I did not 
come to be chaffed.” 

“ The chaffing is all to be on one side, 
is it, George? Well; I will say nothing 
to add to your discomforts. What is it 
ails you? You will drink liqueurs after 
dinner. That is what makes you so 
wretched. And I believe you drink 
them before dinner too.” 

“Hardly ever. I don’t do such a 
thing three times in a month. It is not 
that ; but things do trouble me so.” 

“TI suppose Sir Harry is not well 
pleased.” 

“He is doing what he ought not to 
do, I must say that ;—quite what I call 
ungentlemanlike. A lawyer should never 
be allowed to interfere between gentle- 
men. I wonder who could stand it, if 
an attorney were set to work to make 
all manner of inquiries about every- 
thing that he had ever done?” 

“T could not, certainly. I should 
cave in at once, as the boys say.” 

“Other men have been as bad as I 
have, I suppose. He is sending about 
everywhere.” 

“ Not only sending, George, but going 
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himself. Do you know that Sir Harry 
did me the honour of visiting me?” 

“No!” 

“But he did. He sat there in that 
very chair, and talked to me in a man- 
ner that nobody ever did before, cer- 
tainly. What a fine old man he is, and 
how handsome!” 

“Yes; he is a good-looking old 
fellow.” 

* So like you, George.” 

“Ts he?” 

“Only you know, less,—less,—less, 
whet shall I say ? less good-natured, 
perhaps.” 

“T know what you mean. 
such a fool as I am.” 

“You're not a fool at all, George; 
but sometimes you are weak. He looks 
to be strong. Is she like him?” 

“ Very like him.” 

“Then she must be handsome.” 

“ Handsome; I should think she is 
too!” said George, quite forgetting the 
description of his cousin which he had 
given some days previously to Mrs. 
Morton. 

She smiled, but took no notice aloud 
of his blunder. She knew him so well 
that she understood it all. ‘* Yes,” she 
went on; “he came here and said some 
bitter things. He said more, perhaps, 
than he ought to have done.” 

“ About me, Lucy ?” 

“T think that he spoke chiefly about 
myself. There was a little explanation, 
and then he behaved very well. I have 
no quarrel with him myself. He is a 
fine old gentleman; and having one 
only daughter, and a large fortune, I 
do not wonder that he should want to 
make inquiries before he gives her to 

ou.” 

“He could do that without an 
attorney.” 

“Would you tell him the truth? 
The fact is, George, that you are not 
the sort of son-in-law that fathers like. 
I suppose it will be off; eh, George ?” 
George made no immediate reply. “ It 
is not likely that she should have the 
constancy to stick to it for years, and I 
am sure you will not. Has he offered 
you money?” Then George told her 
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almost with accuracy the nature of the 
proposition made to him. 

“It is very generous,” she said. 

**T don’t see much of that.” 

“Tt certainly is very generous.” 

“ What ought a fellow to do?” 

“ Only fancy, that you should come 
to me to ask me such a question!” 

“T know you will tell me true.” 

* Do you love her?” 

ot te 

“With all your heart ?” 

“ What is the meaning of that? I do 
love her.” 

“ Better than her father’s money ?” 

“ Much better. ” 

“ Then stick to her through thick and 
thin. But you don’t. I must not advise 
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you in accordance with what you say, but 
with what I think. You will be beaten, 
certainly. She will never be your wife; 
and were you so married, you would 
not be happy with such people. But 
she will never be your wife. Take Sir 
Harry’s offer, and write to her a letter, 
explaining how it is best for all that 
you should do so.” 

He paused a moment, and then he 
asked her one other question : “ Would 
you write the letter for me, Lucy ?” 

She smiledagain as she answered him: 
“Yes ; if you make up your mind to do 
as Sir Harry asks you, I will write a 
draft of what I think you should say 
to her.” 




















THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY, 


I HAVE endeavoured to describe the last 
great movement in English politics by 
bringing out those great characteristics 
of it which are easily overlooked by 
those who are concerned in the move- 
ment itself, because their attention is 
pre-oceupied by details, but which im- 
mediately come into conspicuous promi- 
nence when the movement is over and 
has passed into history. I have en- 
deavoured to look at contemporary 
history as the next generation will look 
at it, at least in one respect ; that is, in 
giving attention rather to the results 
produced, and to the changes actually 
wrought in the institutions of the 
country, than to the striking incidents 
or characters that may mark the period. 
I have delineated a revolution, transacted 
not without great excitement at times, 
yet without anarchy or bloodshed, 
limited in its range, leaving entirely 
untouched the foundations and frame- 
work of the Constitution, and very 
slightly affecting those great institutes of 
civilization which modern governments 
have learned the wise modesty of leaving 
to themselves, yet still a revolution 
deserving to be so called. I have en- 
deavoured to analyse the character of 
this revolution; I have found that it 
has had a uniform tendency throughout, 
and may be described in one word as a 
movement to abolish monopolies. 

It is impossible to consider such a 
movement without raising the question 
of the causes which have produced it. 
When a nation makes a persevering 
effort to snap some chain, some cramping 
restriction under which it suffers, we 
may be sure that one of two things has 
taken place,—either the chain has been 
drawn tighter, and the suffering of the 
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nation has goaded it to resistance ; or, 
oppression remaining the same, or even 
growing lighter, the spirit of the 
nation has risen so as to burst through 
the restraint. We are apt hastily 
to attribute revolutions to the former 
cause, whereas history shows that they 
are generally due to the latter. Revo- 
lutions are not generally convulsions 
of despair, nor are they caused by an 
increasing severity of oppression. Out- 
breaks of despair are to be met with 
in history, but they are commonly un- 
successful. When oppression increases, 
it is generally because it knows itself 
strong, and in such cases if it provokes 
rebellion it usually proves able to crush 
it, so that actual revolution is averted. 
There have been outbreaks of despair 
in Poland, but they have been unsuc- 
cessful; in America the unsuccessful 
rebellion of the Southern States was 
an outbreak of despair. On _ the 
other hand, the French Revolution 
was no outbreak of despair; it fol- 
lowed not an increase of despotism, 
but a relaxation of it. It happened not 
when the sufferings of the people were 
at the greatest, but when they had been 
very greatly relieved, and when op- 
pression, comparatively speaking, had 
ceased to exist. It was caused by a 
feeling of strength and hope on the part 
of the people, not by a feeling of despair. 
It was the painful awakening from a 
swoon. “ Life’s joy, reviving, roused a 
throng of pains.” In the far less violent 
English movement of our age the same 
thing may be remarked. It was not 
because monopolies had become more 
oppressive and invidious forty years ago 
that the rebellion against them began: 
they had, in fact, become milder. In 
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the preceding age a great many minor 
disabilities of the Catholics had been 
removed, and Cobden had his precursor 
in Huskisson. The excluded classes 
were not roused by new provocation, 
but by a new feeling of strength and 
hope. The first taste of freedom had 
made them wish for the full enjoyment 
of it. They saw before them a new 
chance, which lay in the growth of a 
new power in the State—the power of 
public opinion. 

Few principles are better settled in the 
politics of the present day than the ab- 
solute sovereignty of public opinion. 
If the nation demands a thing, there is 
no politician or party of politicians that 
will now undertake to refuse it. Dis- 
cussion may be raised on the question, 
What constitutes a demand on the part 
of the nation? It may be argued, and 
those who are averse to change will 
argue, that what pretends to be a 
national demand is not really so, but 
merely the demand of a section arro- 
gating to itself the name of the nation; 
or that it is not a deliberate and serious 
demand, but a fancy or whim on the 
part of the public that will not hold. 
This the opposite party will make a 
point of denying, and they will spend 
rather more rhetoric upon proving that 
the people desire the change in question 
than they will bestow upon proving it 
to be beneficial. To prove it beneficial, 
if the change proposed were of any 
magnitude, would advance it a very 
little way. The important question is, 
Is it wanted? Laws now are like com- 
modities ; the supply of them is regulated 
bythe demand. Politicians hold it almost 
as disrespectful to the nation to outrun 
its wishes as to thwart them. In former 
times they had the same feeling towards 
Parliament. To catch the spirit of Par- 
liament, to jump with its humours, not 
to be behind it nor too much before it, 
was the study of many politicians of the 
last century. Now it is public opinion 
that has to be watched and studied, and 
it is wonderful how large a part of our 
parliamentary debates is now devoted to 
the question, What do the people want, 
and how much do they want it, and do 
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they want it now, or will they wait? 
Aristotle told us, long ago, that the 
question in deliberative oratory is not 
of right and wrong, but of expediency. 
With us even expediency has begun to 
seem too abstract a consideration ; the 
question now is rather of opportuneness. 
lt is not, Will the measure be useful, 
and will it work? but, Do people want 
it, and are they calling out for it? 

The House of Commons, which we 
are accustomed to call supreme in the 
State, has in fact always been under one 
master or another. In the last century 
it never talked of the influence that 
ruled it. The debates are silent of that 
which was always uppermost in the 
minds of the Members. Parliament 
was devoured by a secret passion: it 
never told its love. But as soon as it 
escaped from this spell, from the do- 
minion of the great pension-giver or 
place-giver of the day (the Minister in 
the first half of the century, the King 
himself in the last), it fell under the 
influence of public opinion—an influence 
which it was not so much ashamed to ac- 
knowledge. The last Resolution directed 
against the overpowering influence of 
the Crown was moved by Brougham in 
1822; and ten years later the new 
Monarch Public Opinion was installed 
with the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Now where was public opinion in the last 
century? Had it no power, no existence? 
From the time that it was aroused by 
Wilkes and Junius, z.e. from about 1770, 
it had certainly a power, though a power 
indefinite and seldom exercised. That 
was the beginning of the new time, 
though the dial was afterwards put back 
many degrees in the panic of the French 
Revolution. But, before that, what 
traces do we find of the influence of 
public opinion? There are one or two. 
Walpole’s Excise was defeated by a 
popular clamour in 1733. The indigna- 
tion gradually excited in the public 
mind by the pertinacious invective of 
the Patriots principally contributed to 
the fallof Walpole in 1741. But these 
isolated efforts rather served to make 
the general insignificance of public 
opinion more striking. They were irre- 
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sistible movements, but blind and 
irrational ones. They were dreaded by 
Ministers, and turned to account by the 
Opposition, as Shaftesbury turned to 
account the hurricane raised by Oates; 
but they could impress neither party 
with any respect for the opinion out of 
doors. How strongly contrasted the 
wild clamour, to which Walpole, with 
secret contempt, yielded his Excise, and 
the popular agitation to which another 
great Minister, a hundred years later, 
convinced and candidly confessing his 
economical error, yielded up the Corn 
Law! 

England has never been absolutely 
withvut a public opinion. There never 
perhaps was a time when an obnoxious 
tax threatening men’s pockets, or some 
keen sense of public disgrace, would not 
excite a formidable clamour. As much 
public opinion as this, but scarcely more, 
there was in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The most striking 
proof of its general powerlessness is to be 
found in the fact that, whereas legislation 
now in all great matters invariably takes 
the direction indicated by public opinion, 
in the eighteenth century it took, on the 
whole, the opposite direction. The con- 
stitutional development of that age was 
accomplished, fur the most part, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the majority. 
The Toleration Act and the Act of Settle- 
ment were passed, the Brunswick family 
introduced and supported, at a time 
when, as Lord Macaulay acknowledges, 
the effect of a Reform Bill would cer- 
tainly have been a persecution of the 
Dissenters, and probably a restoration 
of the Stuarts. The Whig party of that 
age won their cause. They wished to 
limit the influence of the Crown and of 
the Church. These objects they attained. 
The Crown and the Church have been 
controlled not less, and probably more, 
than they wished. And yet throughout 
that century the nation was Tory. 
Public opinion, such as it was—if we 
may give that name toa mere sum of 
individual opinions—was uniformly on 
the losing side. The present sovereignty 
of public opinion is evidenced, as I have 
said, by the tone of parliamentary 
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debate. Its insignificance in the last 
century may be shown by the same test. 
Instead of deference, the House of Com- 
mons in that age adopted a peremptory 
and despotic style in their dealings with 
the people. If now their temptation is 
to siuk into delegates, then they rather 
assumed the airs of fathers of the people. 
There was indeed a time when it seemed 
possible that there might be a revolution- 
ary collision between the nation and its 
representative assembly. Parliament 
seemed entering upon the career of the 
Stuarts, and might have suffered a fate 
like theirs, had it been possible for the 
perversity of an assembly to be as des- 
perate as that of a wrong-headed indi- 
vidual. 

Now, what is the change which has 
passed over the country to raise public 
opinion from insignificance to actual 
omnipotence To speak of the spread 
of democratic sentiments is not to solve 
the problem, but merely to state it again 
in other words, Nor will it do to say 
that public opinion, having been invoked 
by the Whigs in the first Reform Bill 
against their enemies, the Tories, has 
refused to give up the position it was 
allowed momentarily to assume. Public 
opinion must have changed very 
much since the last century to be 
able to hold so high a tone. The 
popular opinion to which Shaftesbury 
appealed, or that which Pulteney in- 
flamed against Walpole, was not capable 
of being dangerous to the statesmen 
that had taken it into their alliance. 
Had it tried to govern, it must have 
failed. We may think, if we will, that 
public opinion now does not rule wisely, 
and that there might be a much better 
ruler ; but the populace that ran after 
Sacheverell, and clamoured against ex- 
cise, were evidently incapable of ruling 
at all. It is manifest that a great change 
must have passed over the character of 
public opinion. Sucha change it is not 
difficult to discover, and it may be ex- 
pressed in one word, by saying that in 
the interval between 1770 and 1829 the 
public opinion of the country gained 
organization. 

Public opinion, as I have said, is not 
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merely the sum of the opinions of the 
individuals composing the public. The 
individuals must be brought into relation 
with each other, and be formed into 
some sort of organic whole, before any- 
thing worthy to he called a public 
opinion can spring up among them. It 
is by discussion and communication that 
men arrive at a common understanding. 
But supposing such a common under- 
standing created, it could not become a 
commanding force in politics except in 
certain conditions. It would require, 
first, some means of obtaining a constant 
supply of information upon public affairs, 
and, secondly, some means of making its 
conclusions known. Public opinion is 
organized when it has three things— 
sources of information, means of discus- 
sion, organs of expression, ‘These three 
things are enough for organization. 
Wanting them, public opinion is power- 
less: possessing them, it becomesa power, 
and is in a condition to govern. Per- 
haps something more is required to 
make it wise as well as powerful—to 
make it govern well, as well as govern. 

All these three conditions of power 
public opinion in the eighteenth century 
may be said practically to have wanted, 
though it did not want any of them 
absolutely. It acquired them in the 
period between 1770 and 1829, through 
the extension of the newspaper system, 
through the rise of the practice of asso- 
ciation and public meeting for political 
purposes, and through the extension of 
the old practice of petitioning. That 
period may be called the period of the 
organization of public opinion. 

The newspaper supplies to public 
opinion all the three requisites at once, 
though in very unequal degrees. It 
furnishes the people with the means of 
discussion. Controversies are carried on 
in it ; facts are marshalled on one side 
and the other; eloquence is displayed 
in the examination and application of 
the facts. Every paper by itself is 
equivalent to a parliament; all the 
newspapers of a country taken together 
constitute a parliament, which, for the 
mere purpose of discussion, is far more 
efficient than any Parliament that ever 
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sat at Westminster. It is far more effi- 
cient, because the newspaper discussion 
is always going on ; at every minute of 
every day it is occupying some minds ; 
whereas the parliamentary discussion 
ceases during half the year, and half the 
day. The parliamentary discussion is 
localized, but the newspaper discussion 
is ubiquitous—no corner of the kingdom 
that it does not penetrate; and every 
man may take as much or as little of it 
as he pleases, and at the time when he 
finds it most convenient. This Parlia- 
ment, in fact, is always sitting, and its 
strangers’ gallery seats conveniently the 
whole nation. Much more of the same 
kind might be added, if it were necessary 
to show at length, what in fact is obvious, 
that considered merely as a machinery 
for the investigation and discussion of 
political questions, the press far surpasses 
the Parliament. Parliamentary debates 
have, in fact, become little more than 
brief abstracts or recapitulations of the 
debates of the press. Parliament has a 
province of its own, and does for us 
much that the press could not do; but 
its special province is no longer that of 
discussion. 

Besides being a machinery for that 
discussion out of which public opinion 
springs, the press is also a machinery 
for giving public opinion, when it is 
formed, that expression which makes 
it a power. Administrators directing 
special departments with special know- 
ledge may despise the Press even while 
they fear it, and may count its interfer- 
ence merely mischievous and unreason- 
able ; but where no special knowledge 
is required, and the question is not of 
detail, but of the general scope and ten- 
dency of measures, the Press speaks the 
word which, under the present régime, 
is authoritative. I am afraid of weary- 
ing my readers by repeating what is so 
well known. What is more to the point 
here is to remark how recently public 
opinion has gained the use of this speak- 
ing-trumpet, and how helpless it was in 
the last century, with its dumb Toryism 
in the presence of its Whig rulers. 

But as a machinery for discussion, 
and as an organ of expression, the Press 
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is not the only nor always the most 
efficient instrument of public cpinion. 
The characteristic function of the Press 
is to furnish it with information. With- 
out constant and good information about 
what is going on, we cannot conceive a 
ruler. In past times public opinion 
was only in any sense a ruler in com- 
munities that were collected in single 
towns, like Athens or Florence—com- 
munities, that is, that were always within 
reach of the latest information, and that 
were actual eye-witnesses of most public 
roceedings. In the first French Revo- 
ution public opinion could not have 
exerted the power it did, had it not been 
concentrated in Paris, gained its infor- 
mation in Paris, formed its determina- 
tions in Paris, and from Paris dictated 
to France. As accessibility of informa- 
tion is the common characteristic of all 
popular governments, so in despotisms 
there is always a profound general 
ignorance of public affairs. “ Inscitia 
reipublicz tanquam alienz” is the token 
by which a despotically ruled commu- 
nity may be known. Now, this mark 
was to be found upon England in the 
last century, and the consequence was 
that in the midst of free institutions 
public opinion was powerless. It was 
powerless from its ignorance, and that 
arose from the mere want of the machi- 
nery necessary for conveying know- 
ledge to it. Except in London, there 
could be no prompt intelligence of pub- 
lic affairs. News—except it were such 
news as the Pretender’s march to Derby 


,—travelled so slowly, that had public 


opinion been then accustomed to express 
itself, it would have been constantly too 
late. And what is more important, the 
kind of news which for this purpose is 
most necessary was not accessible at 
all. It is by the habit of reading the 
parliamentary debates that the English 
public acquire a control over Parlia- 
ment. Ifthe publicity of these debates 
were taken away, the newspapers re- 
maining in all other respects the same, 
it is probable that the empire of public 
opinion would be at an end. In the 
times, then, when the debates were 
not yet regularly reported, or were 
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imperfectly reported, so that you did 
not know whether you were reading the 
words of Pulteney or those of the re- 
porter, Samuel Johnson, or so that they 
were kept back till the end of the ses- 
sion in order that the editor or printer 
might escape the vengeance of the 
House,—in such times what control 
could public opinion exercise over states- 
men? Now, the leading politicians are 
to every one among us like intimate ac- 
quaintances; we know the course they 
have taken in a multitude of cases ; we 
can quote what they said on this occa- 
sion and on that; and therefore, in 
speaking, they too learn to consider the 
nation as listening, and cannot help ac- 
quiring that deference for the whole 
nation that a speaker who hopes to be 
successful must always feel for his audi- 
ence. We know our statesmen now as 
well as the Athenian theatre knew the 
face of Cleon, as familiarly as the Roman 
forum knew the features of old Cato ; 
but the Pelhams and Butes of the last 
century must have been personages as 
unknown to the mass of the nation as a 
Kaunitz ora Metternich to the Austrian 
peasantry. 

So much has been done by the spread 
of journalism alone. But all this might 
leave public opinion still a somewhat 
passive thing, however enlightened. 
To read the newspaper makes no demand 
upon the will and the active energies. 
Men might read of public affairs and 
become well acquainted with them, and 
yet from the habit of inaction might not 
be induced to interfere energetically in 
them, or their discontent might evapo- 
rate in unregarded newspaper complaints. 
Free and abundant newspapers have 
perhaps never yet existed where public 
opinion was not sovereign; but then 
they have hitherto always been accom- 
panied by certain other things, from 
which if they could be separated, it 
seems conceivable that they might be 
reconciled with despotism or with class 
government. In England, at the same 
time that the Press began to make a 
business of reporting the parliamentary 
debates, and began to acquire courage 
to comment freely on public affairs, 
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public opinion possessed itself of another 
great organ. This new organ is com- 
plex ; its potency is derived from the 
union of two things which, separately, 
would have been feeble; just as the 
steam locomotive and the railroad could 
have done little separately, but combined 
have changed the face of the globe. 
What answer in this case to the loco- 
motive and the railroad are political 
leagues and public meetings. It was 
about 1770, the date I have already had 
to refer to, that societies were for the 
first time organized for the purpose of 
promulgating particular views on public 
questions ; in other words, for influenc- 
ing and modifying public opinion. Had 
such societies confined themselves to 
the old methods, they would perhaps 
never have found out how much they 
were capable of achieving. But about 
the same date the political meeting, that 
institution so native to England, that 
the French have adopted the word 
“meeting” into their language, began to 
be common. This, too, by itself, was no 
great political invention. The speeches 
delivered at such meetings are commonly 
not half so good as the leading articles 
of those newspapers that are in the 
hands of every one, while to hear them 
it is necessary to struggle with a hot and 
disagreeable crowd, But it was gradu- 
ally discovered that there was a parti- 
cular crisis in the discussion of political 
questions ; the moment when literary 
discussion is over, when in argument 
nothing more remains to be done, when 
every one is convinced that is open 
to conviction, and when the question is 
of transferring the matter from the 
ground of speculation to that of action ; 
at this moment it was found that there 
was something more potent than the 
Press, and that it consisted in a com- 
bination of the principles of the league 
and the meeting. So long as facts and 
arguments have to be collected, so long 
as able, sincere, and thoroughly disin- 
terested opposition has to be over- 
come, so long there is work for the 
Press ; but when this time has passed 
away, when there is nothing to be said 
but what has been said over and over 


again, and when the opposition has be- 
come hollow, or obstinate, or ignorant, 
or merely interested, then the Press 
gives place to an engine suited to the 
particular case. A league appears, which 
works by public meetings. Allover the 
country these meetings are called. Ad- 
dresses are delivered which are not like 
essays, nor like leaders, nor like parlia- 
mentary speeches, but like general orders 
in a camp or the military cohortations 
of a Roman imperator. These addresses 
presume immediate action; and _ to 
heighten the impression, they are not 
published, but spoken by the living voice, 
and men are called upon to be present 
on a given spot at a given time to hear 
them. There men assemble, and there 
they hoot and stamp. It is disagreeable, 
but so is all making and forging of things 
that are to endure wear and tear; and 
in the midst of that heat, and by means 
of all that hooting and stamping, shape- 
less opinions are hammered into definite 
measures, and thoughts are furged into 
substantial facts. 

If the characteristic political acts of 
this period are, as I pointed out, acts 
abolishing monopolies, this is the mode 
of action which wost remarkably charac- 
terises it. The great meeting of the 
Anti-Corn Law League in Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, or those meetings of the 
Reform League, which are still fresh in 
all our memories, may have seemed to 
many, even of those who sy pathised 
with the promoters of them, not edify- 
ing, not delightful. Perh ips they were 
not, but they were more characteristic of 
the time than must gatherings we have 
witnessed. An Englishman of the 
seventeenth century, could he return, 
would be interested and a-tenished by 
few things so much; and a future poet 
who may live in a different ag, when— 
shall we say?—the reign of public 
opinion is over, and some other power 
—can we fancy it ?—is enthroned,—a 
future poet, writing a poem about this 
age, would seize in-tinctively upon such 
incidents. He weuid feel instinctively 
that in these public meetings he had 
the truest image of government, such as 
it was, in the perivd he was describing ; 
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that in painting them he could paint 
the age itself; and doubtless he will 
paint them with such an exquisite choice 
of words, and in such delightful num- 
bers, that everything about them that 
was vulgar and unpleasant shall disap- 
pear, so that the youths and maidens of 
that future time shall learn the passage 
by heart, shall repeat it to themselves in 
solitary walks, and shall say, “Oh, to 
have lived in those times! Oh, to have 
been present at the breaking of those 
Park railings !” 

These leagues may be considered as 
a kind of occasional system of govern- 
ment set up for a particular purpose 
beside the permanent government of 
the country. Not satisfied with its 
assembly at Westminster, public opinion 
creates new deliberative assemblies 
all over the country to debate a 
particular question. The public meet- 
ings are like a rival parliament, and the 
leaders of the league are like a rival 
ministry. Cobden was Peel’s rival in 
the government of the country, but his 
authority extended only to one measure ; 
he was dictator for the purpose of re- 
pealing the Corn Laws. Equipped, then, 
with this wonderful apparatus of occa- 
sional parliaments communicating with 
the Parliament proper, not only by the 
published reports of their proceedings, 
but also by the mechanism of petitions 
(which also received a great extension 
during the same period), and at the 
samme time possessing a free press of un- 
rivalled activity and variety, what a power 
has public opinion now become! How 
changed must needs be the condition of 
the country in which such a power had 
grown up! Politics must indeed be 
different now from what they were when 
they were the secret of a few hundred 
gentlemen who debated without re- 
porters at St. Stephen’s, and when a 
placid agricultural population never con- 
cerned themselves with them, but when 
they were afraid of a new tax, and then 
had no means of expressing their dis- 
content, but riot. 

When, then, the question presents 
itself of the causes which have given 
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to the present age its peculiar character, 
which have made it so much more re- 
volutionary and agitated than the last, 
we might be contented tu remember this 
new power, and that at the moment 
when the pressure of the war-time was 
removed it began for the first time to 
play freely upon public affairs. The 
coincidence of dates is evidently pretty 
exact. But it is easy to bring the two 
things into much closer connection, and 
to show in detail how the power of 
organized public opinion actually inter- 
vened and decided the course of things. 
I tixed the beginning of the present 
period in the year ’29. What was it 
that made that year so memorable? It 
was the capitulation of the Government 
of the country to a popular clamour. 
Now such a capitulation was nothing 
new in itself. Walpole had yielded to 
a popular clamour a century before. But 
there was all the difference in the world 
in the manner and occasion of the sur- 
render. What he yielded was nothing 
fundsmental; he simply withdrew an 
unpopular financial scheme. What he 
yielded to was a confused and senseless 
outcry. The concession of 1829 sur- 
rendered the fundamental principle of 
the Tory régime. It was a concession 
that evidently carried with it a whole 
series of other concessions, a concession 
that was felt everywhere to be equivalent 
to a revolution in government. Walpole 
conceded one point that he might retain 
the substance of his power; the Welling- 
ton Ministry surrendered the substance 
of its power and retained only the 
shadow. This it did while still in 
secure possession of a parliamentary 
majority. What could make it attach 
so much importance to a popular feeling, . 
a feeling, moreover, which was strictly 
contined to one part of the empire? The 
answer is, that the public opinion against 
which they struggled was organized. 
Being organized, it had a respectable 
and reasonable character, which had been 
wanting to the popular movements of the 
last century. Without being less vehe- 
ment and impassioned, it was rational in 
argument and prudent in behaviour. 
AA 
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It was no mob, but a disciplined popular 
army, not to be intimidated, and not likely 
to abandon its purpose. And how was 
it organized? This was a case in which 
the Press could not do much, for contro- 
versy on the Catholic claims was pretty 
well exhausted. A league was wanted. 
The Catholic Association came into exist- 
ence ; O’Connell was its prime minister; 
its parliaments were held all over Ireland, 
Opposed to the constitution of the empire 
stood now the extemporised constitution 
of Irish public opinion. The new power, 
which had been growing up ever since 
1770, stood confronting the old powers 
of Government. <A duel between them 
began. Those old powers had every in- 
ducement to fight well; they had a great 
‘party at their back, and, if there was 
danger of war, a great general at their 
head; the principles of their party were 
at stake, nay, the dignity of Govern- 
ment itself, which, it might be con- 
sidered, was lost if Parliament so openly 
acknowledged a master. 

In these circumstances, the surrender 
of government, made not in panic or 
haste, but with.deliberation and under a 
sense of duty, becomes one of the most 
pregnant and memorable acts of modern 
times. It was an act of abdication, and 
au irrevocable one. It was the re- 
luctant but still decided recoynition of 
a power in the State superior to all the 
powers recognized by law. This power 
of public opinion had been treated, by 
the immemorial custom of statesmen 
and philosophers, as a thing to be con- 
trolled and chastised. Nor did the 
ministry that now crowned it for a 
moment think that it deserved to reigu 
in right of any competence or wisdom 
that it possessed. But they found it 
necessary to treat it as sovereign, how- 
ever capricious, and as not to be dis- 
obeyed even when least to be respected. 
The results of the great surrender I do 
not undertake here to reckon up or 
measure. I am concerned only with 
one result of it, which was inevitable. 
It was inevitable that public opinion, 
thus installed as sovereign, and pos- 
sessed of such a powerful organization, 
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should for a time at least have every- 
thing its own way. It was easy to 
foresee that a time was opening of 
government by public opinion, a time 
when Parliament would in a measure 
fall into the background, and the out- 
side organization—that is, the Press in 
quiet seasons, and at every crisis the 
machinery of leagues and public meet- 
ings—would have an exceptional and 
almost tyrannous power. 

I need not stop to demonstrate at any 
length that all this has taken place. 
We know well that in the present age 
the newspaper has had a far greater 
power than it ever had before. Journal- 
ism attracted far more ability than in 
former times. The higher style of 
journalism became now easy to a mul- 
titude of pens. As the smoothness of 
versification, that was once the secret of 
Pope, has passed long since within the 
reach of every schoolboy, so every 
clever journalist has now mastered the 
terseness and point that made the cele- 
brity of Junius. Historians will have 
to recognize the ascendancy of the 
Times newspaper, during the greater 
part of this period, as one of the most 
important phenomena of the age. They 
will also have to note that in the later 
part of the period journalism made a 
further progress, and added to the 
trenchant vigour and polish of its higher 
style a richness of knowledge and 
thought that would have seemed reck- 
lessly wasted had it been spent upon 
forming the uninfluential public opinion 
of earlier times. Still less necessary 
can it be to detain you by describing 
the vigour and authority with which 
leagues have acted at every critical mo- 
ment since their first victory in Catholic 
Emancipation. The Anti-Corn Law 
League had the same success as the 
Catholic Association, and it exhibited 
all the same features, Its achievement 
was in one respect greater. O’Connell 
had appealed almost entirely to the 
feelings. It was no new thing for a 
great orator to rouse and stir the hearts 
of multitudes, though the  prodi- 
gious extent of O’Conunell’s influence 
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was a new thing. But it could hardly 
have been guessed beforehand that the 
machinery of popular agitation could 
have been adapted to the purpose of 
teaching political economy, and that 
the Government could have been 
brought to confess itself not intimi- 
dated, not merely inluced to change 
its course, but actually convinced and 
converted by the arguments addressed 
to excited mobs. Since the success of 
that movement, agitation has been less 
energetic only because its power is less 
resisted. Parliament has become so 
obsequious that agitation need no 
longer be violent. Public opinion is 
now so confident of its power that it 
contents itself with silently pointing 
a finger, or with dropping a few tran- 
quil words, where befure it declaimed 
and denounced with vehement excite- 
ment. 

Nothing can be more evident than 
the cause of the great changes that 
characterise the present age. We see a 
power growing up that was unknown to 
the last century, and we can distinctly 
see this power at its work. The great 
monopolies that have fallen in the last 
forty years have fallen by the visible 
stroke of organized public opinion. It 
remains to show why this particular 
power should occupy itself with this 
particular kind of work. No one, per- 
haps, could have foreseen that the 
result of elevating public opinion to 
supreme power would have been pre- 
cisely this. We should not have pre- 
dicted that the new régime would leave 
many evils untouched, would be singu- 
larly inert and negligent in many de- 
partments of reform, but would work 
with persistent relish and enjoyment in 
the abolition of monopolies. 

I shall endeavour to give some expla- 
nation of this in my next lecture. I 
will close the present by considering 
the great change in the character of 
political parties that has been produced 
by the introduction of the régime of 
public opinion. 

Deliberation of whatever kind, and 
conducted under whatever conditions, 
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has for its first result the formation of 
parties. When a multitude of indi- 
viduals for the first time compare their 
opinions, it will be discovered that 
though, perhaps, no two precisely agree, 
yet the types of opinion are not more 
than two or three. Like instinctively 
aggregates itself to like, and in doing 
so becomes more like. Minor differ- 
ences disappear, and general agreement 
becomes complete agreement. As the 
passing of chaos into cosmos is de- 
scribed by the words, “God divided 
the light from the darkness,” so in the 
political world mere confusion and 
isolation begin to pass into order 
through a great sundering or division. 
Now that organization of public 
opinion, which I have described, was 
equivalent to the creation of a new and 
universai Deliberative Assembly. It 
was as if the people of England, who 
before had lived apart from one 
another, each man with his own poli- 
tical views, which he compared but 
very seldom and imperfectly with those 
of his neighbours, had been called 
to a great National Parliament, which 
was always sitting, and of which 
he became a life member. Instantly 
there would begin a great sorting and 
comparing of opinions, and it would 
have been strange if a great party 
division had not been the result. But 
then there existed already a great party 
division. Long before public opinion 
had begun to organize itself in the way 
I have described, the nation was 
divided, and every man called himself 
Whig or Tory. Was it, then, to 
be expected that any new parties 
would now form themselves? Would 
not rather the old party contest still 
continue, though perhaps with in- 
creased animation ? 

Yes, if the old division was a genuine 
and real one, and if it accurately ex- 
pressed the two leading types of opinion 
that existed in the nation. But I be- 
lieve that it was no real division in the 
nation, but merely a faint reflection in 
the nation of a division which belonged 
properly to Parliament. I believe there 
aa2 
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is this great difference between the old 
régime and the new one—that in the 
latter parties spring up in the nation, 
and gradually make their way into Par- 
liament ; whereas in the former they 
formed themselves in Parliament itself, 
and had a kind of faint reflection out 
of doors. This, indeed, is only natural, 
if we consider party division as arising 
out of discussion and debate ; for, in 
the old time, the only arena of political 
debate, and therefore the natural place 
for party divisions to show themselves 
in, was Parliament; whereas now 
discussion, as I have said before, is 
much more abundant and more 
thorough outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment than inside. At any rate, what 
we observe is, that under the new 
régime there springs up a party division 
which is not identical with the old one, 
though at the same time it has a certain 
analogy with it. 

Whigs and Tories were both alike, 
properly speaking, Conservative. Both 
alike stood upon the Constitution ; both 
alike sought to support their cause by 
precedents. The Whigs searched in our 
history for precedents limiting authority; 
the Tories, for precedents of a contrary 
kind. The notion of changing or im- 
proving the Constitution was repugnant 
to both parties alike, and to resist such 
a notion as soon as it was broached the 
Whig Burke instantly forgot his quarrel 
with the Tories. 

It may seem strange that constitu- 
tional change should have had no 
partisans, no advocates at all; that 
politicians, who agreed in nothing else, 
should have been unanimous in wishing 
to maintain the Constitution. But this 
is not unnatural if the Whigs and 
Tories were rather parliamentary than 
national parties. If we hold that 
public opinion was a mere languid 
acquiescence in one or other parliamen- 
tary doctrine, and then remember how 
Parliament was composed, we shall not 
be surprised to find that Conservatism 
was universal. For, by religious exclu- 
sions and by the system of nomination- 
boroughs, Parliament was confined to a 
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class which must necessarily be Conser- 
vative. Whatever discontent there 
might be in the country could not find 
its way into a Parliament returned by 
the very class against which discontent 
was most likely to be directed. 

Again, Whiggism was, no more than 
Toryism, a popular scheme of politics. 
I speak of Whiggism proper, not of 
Whiggism as it became in the hands of 
Charles Fox. And I do not mean to 
affirm with some writers that Whiggism 
was an anti-popular system—a system 
of oligarchical narrowness. Some 
Whigs were oligarchically disposed, as 
Sunderland; and some popularly, as 
Chatham. The rational deduction from 
this is that their system was one in 
which the relation of the Government 
to the people was left an open question. 
And this is the truth. Whiggism is a 
doctrine about the relation of the nation 
to the Crown. It limits the royal pre- 
rogative, and because, in England, the 
Crown had found its main support in 
the Church, it is jealous of the Church. 
But about the people it has no doctrine 
at all, and every shade of opinion, from 
the oligarchy of Sunderland to the de- 
mocracy of Charles Fox, is consistent 
with it, thongh in the hands of the 
latter the accidental appendage to the 
doctrine began to obscure the doctrine 
itself. 

Such was our old party arrangement. 
The political world was dominated by 
two parliamentary factions, both essen- 
tially aristocratical and essentially con- 
servative, both entirely alien from the 
people, but the one under the dominion 
of Church traditions of loyalty and 
obedience to the Crown, the other pos- 
sessed with classical maxims of liberty. 
The nation outside ranged itself with 
one or the other parliamentary party, 
having as yet no political consciousness, 
properly speaking, but swayed towards 
Toryism by the clergy, and towards 
Whiggism by the great towns and the 
Dissenting interest. Such an arrange- 
ment of things could not but be entirely 
altered when a political life was first 
created and then developed and educated 
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in this hitherto torpid nation. When 
it, in its turn, felt the impulse to divide 
into parties, they were not Whigs and 
Tories. There were two good reasons 
for this. The first was that the old 
controversy of Whig and Tory was 
over and settled. The power of the 
Crown, which was the real bone of con- 
tention, had now been limited as the 
Whigs wished; and public opinion, 
when its reign began, was occupied 
with quite different questions. The 
other reason was, that the nation, when 
it took up politics, had not the same 
inducement that a privileged class sit- 
ting in an ancient hall and debating 
according to the precedents of centuries 
had to accept the Constitution as un- 
alterable and sacred. ‘The question of 
altering the Constitution, which under 
the old régime had been carefully sup- 
pressed, or, if sometimes actually 
debated, yet always debated under a 
disguise, was now pushed into the fore- 
ground by one large party, and not re- 
jected from consideration by a still 
larger one. The general result is, first, 
that whereas the name “ Conservative” 
was before equally applicable to both 
sides, it has now become the name of 
one side; and, secondly, the old 
quarrel with the Crown being at an end, 
and the notion of altering the Con- 
stitution to suit some ideal of national 
well-being having been admitted into 
politics, there has sprung into existence 
a great party of Reform. 

Such a change seems simple and 
natural, and I believe it can be traced 
in history. But it has been somewhat 
obscured by the fact that the old 
parties were not content to pass out of 
date without a struggle. In particular 
the Whig party, which, though not a 
popular party, had more affinity for 
the popular movement than the 
Tories, could not watch in idle- 
ness that vast process of the or- 
ganization of public opinion that I 
have described. To meet the new 
régime that it instinctively foresees, it 
modifies itself. There appears what we 
may call a Whiggism of transition, the 
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founder of which is Charles Fox. It 
is Whiggism inoculated with demo- 
cracy and inspired by the French 
Revolution. It so happened that this 
new Whiggism, at the very beginning 
of its career, was met by that violent 
tide of reaction which put off for 
thirty years the era of Reform. In- 
volved in this misfortune, it made 
matters worse by conceiving an admi- 
ration for Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
making common cause with that incar- 
nation of evil. But as socn as the war- 
time was fairly left behind, the trans- 
formed Whigs emerged from their 
unpopularity. If we used these poli- 
tical epithets with any exactness, we 
should not call them Whigs any 
longer. Some of them had been 
Whigs, and most of them were the 
sons of Whigs, but their doctrine was 
different from Whiggism. It was a 
doctrine no longer about the Crown, 
but about that other power with which 
their forefathers had had little to do, 
viz. the people. It was the doctrine 
of the new national party of Liberals 
or Reformers that was forming, adopted 
by one of the old parliamentary 
parties in the moment of disappearing. 
Between the old Parliament at West- 
minster and the new universal parlia- 
ment of public opinion, that had 
acquired by this time its vast organiza- 
tion, and was in the act of creating new 
parties and beginning a new conflict of 
opinion, the transformed Whigs built a 
bridge. They prevented the two or- 
ganizations from becoming permanently 
hostile ; they introduced the new party 
division into Parliament ; they found a 
place and function for Parliament in 
the new régime; and they fixed the 
deliberative power of the nation in the 
form which it has retained throughout 
the present period. They became a sort 
of Upper House in the new National 
Parliament. A voice in Parliament we all 
have now, if we consider it; for there 
must be few of us who cannot com- 
mand occasionally the space of six lines 
in the corner of some newspaper, and 
how many of us have a right to greater 
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prominence than that in the national 
debate? We have all been admitted 
to the National Parliament, but there 
is an inner chamber in which the old 
House of Commons still sits, revising, 
resuming, arbitrating, and deciding 
with responsibility. It is like nothing 
so much as Milton’s Pandemonium. 
There, you remember, there was a spa- 
cious hall, freely open to the multitude. 
It was so immensely spacious that it is 
compared to 


“A covered field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in armed, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Paynim chivalry 
To mortal combat or career with lance.” 


This is the image of our free and swarm- 
ing Press. It is ‘‘ brusht with the hiss of 
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rustling wings.” It is so crowded that 
the incomers have to be miraculously 
diminished. They are squeezed into 
small print and mercilessly abridged by 
the magic wand of an editor, and thus 
reduced they are “at large, though with- 
out number still, amidst the hall of 
that infernal court.” But this is not 
all. There is also an inner chamber of 
deliberation, where there is more dig- 
nity and more ceremony. The old 
historic Parliament still meets, and still 
preserves its superiority :— 


*¢ Far within 
And in their own dimensions like themselves, 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat, 
A thousand demigeds on golden seats, 
Frequent and full.” 
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BY R. H. 


THe wanderer in far distant lands who 
looks out of his window upon strange 
people and strange scenes; or, seated 
with his back to the trunk of a tree 
in the lonely wilderness, contemplates 
the thronging maze of trees and stems, 
till, dazed with the apparent sameness, 
his emotions and thoughts are driven 
back upon himself, ceases, in process 
of time, to compare these things with 
scenes in his native country, and gazes 
upon them for what they are in them- 
selves, and with reference to his own 
isolated existence. Sometimes, when 
looking up at the stars, seen furtively 
through the ragged waving tops of 
lofty forest-trees, and also at times 
when standing in the shadow of some 
rock or other darkness, watching or 


waiting on a special duty, with his 
horse silently feeding round him at the 
length of an unbuckled bridle, the wan- 
derer may say to himself, “What is the 
difference to me—what does the reality 
amount to—between this place and my 


far-off native land? Here, where I am 
standing in darkness, or amidst the im- 
perfect light of midnight woods, might 
be some part of England; and to- 
morrow morning I shall see my dearest 
friends.” Yet how purely imaginary this 
is, for many of those friends have 
passed away. He will see them no 
more. The sense of personal identity 
misleads him; “the mind is its own 
place,” and yet the difference between 
an exile’s dwelling and his native home 
may be that of the distance of half the 
world! land or water—and, in many 
cases, it may be the yet greater dif- 
ference and distance of a little narrow 
grave. Still, the vague idea of sameness, 
or of proximity, will occasionally present 
itself, and is in general a consoling in- 
fluence. 

But an equally remarkable phenome- 
nen becomes habitual with most of those 
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who have been very long absent from 
their native land, viz. the loss of a true 
sense of the progress of time, and with 
it a loss of the anticipation or prevision 
of those changes, by age or by death, 
which must inevitably have occurred at 
home, no news of which, in so many 
instances, will have reached him. He 
has watched the sun and moon rise 
again and ever again, and recognized 
them as the same he delighted in at 
home; but he has not foreseen the 
whitening of the hair of those he left 
in their youth, nor speculated with 
solemn inward tears upon the painfu! 
sunbeams across the grave-stone, and 
the cold moonlight and black shadows 
of the old village churchyard. He has 
never realized the effect of a dear fa- 
miliar old room utterly metamorphosed 
by new furniture and strange pictures 
on the walls; or, far more stinging to 
the nerves, the same furniture and 
general appearance without those with 
whom they were associated—the me- 
lancholy table, the vacant seat. Every 
time the door of the room is opened by 
some body outside, what a disappointment 
to the instincts of the heart! But he 
had not thought of that beforehand. 
Old walking-sticks, hats, umbrellas, old 
arm-chairs, how suggestive they are, 
how rife with the keenest emotions of 
personal associations and tender memo- 
ries ; yet how little had they been anti- 
cipated. No wonder at this and other 
mental purblindness, when probably he 
was almost unconscious of the deep- 
trenched lines in his own face, and the 
iron-grey, or solemn snow-fall, of his 
own. hair. 

How clearly and vividly, how mi- 
nutely in all their circumstances and 
details do some persons we had formerly 
known, present themselves to the ima.. 
gination, as though not years and 
months, but scarcely weeks or days, 
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had intervened. A fragile form is now 
before my mind’s eye as distinctly as it 
was in reality more than twenty years 
ago! The slender figure is seated by a 
fire in the drawing-room of Mr. G. 8., the 
publisher of a novel which had brought 
the authoress at one bound to the top of 
popular admiration. There has been a 
dinner-party, and all the literary men 
whom the lady had expressed a wish 
to meet, had been requested to respect 
the publisher’s desire, and the lady’s de- 
sire, that she should remain “ unknown” 
as to her public position. Nobody was to 
know that this was the authoressof “Jane 
Eyre.” She was simply Miss Bronti, on 
a visit to the family of her host. ‘The 
dinner-party went off as gaily as could be 
expected where several people are afraid 
of each other without quite knowing 
why; and Miss Bronté sat very mo- 
destly and rather on her guard, but 
quietly taking the measure of les mon- 
stres de talent, who were talking and 
taking wine, and sometimes bantering 
each other. Once only she issued from 
her shell, with brightening looks, when 
somebody made a slightly disparaging 
remark concerning the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for whom Miss Bronté declared 
she had the highest admiration ; and 
she appeared quite ready to do battle 
with one gentleman who smilinyly sug- 
gested that perhaps it was “ because the 
Duke was an Irishman.” 

Now it should be premised, that the 
writer of these papers had sent a pre- 
sentation copy of a certain poem, 
addressed in complimentary, but very 
earnest terms, to the “Author of Jane 
Eyre,”—the lady whose nom de plume 
was ‘‘Currer Bell,” and whose real name 
we were not to know. To this she had 
replied in a note, which concluded with 
these words :— 

“ How far the applause of critics has rewarded 
the author of ‘ Orion’ I do not know; but I 
think the pleasure he enjoyed in its composi- 
tion must have been a bounteous meed in itself. 
You could not, I imagine, have written that 

m without at times deriving deep happiness 

m your work. 

“ With sincere thanks for the pleasure it has 
afforded me, “T remain, dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“C, Bru.” 
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On joining the ladies in the drawing- 
room, our host requested the writer to 
take a seat beside Miss Bronté. The 
moment he did so, she turned to- 
wards him with the most charming 
artlessness, exclaiming, “I was s0 
much obliged to you, Mr. Horne, for 
sending me your ” She checked 
herself with an inward start, having 
thus at once exploded her Currer-Bell- 
secret, by identifying herself with the 
“Author of Jane Eyre.” She looked 
embarrassed. “Ah, Miss Bronté,” 
whispered the innocent cause of the not 
very serious misfortune ; “you would 
never do for treasons and stratagems.” 
She nodded acquiescently, but with a 
degree of vexation and self-reproach. 
Shortly after this, Mr. S., overhear- 
ing some conversation between us, 
which showed that the secret was 
“out,” took an early opportunity of 
calling me aside, when he extended 
both hands, with an et tu Brute look, 
and began to complain of my breach of 
the general understanding. I of course 
explained what the lady had said, at the 
naiveté of which he was not a little 
astonished and amused. 

Avery genile, brave, and noble-spirited 
woman was Charlotte Bronté. Fragile 
of form, and tremulous as an aspen leaf, 
she had an energy of mind and a heroism 
of character capable of real things in 
private life, as admirable as any of the 
fine delineations in her works of fiction. 
Nothing she has ever done seems to 
me more truthful, more magnanimous, and 
more touching than the brief preface she 
wrote to a new edition of her sister’s 
novel of “ Wuthering Heights.” Emily 
was dead; her novel had not been appre- 
ciated ; not well spoken of by the critics ; 
not well received by the public; and 
mainly in consequence of frequent viola- 
tions, in no instance of the reality of the 
characters she had so wonderfully por- 
trayed in their time and place, but viola- 
tions of the so-called “ taste of the day,” 
which does not permit country squires 
and others to swear in oaths with proper 
spelling, but only by a first and last 
letter—and a hushing-up dash, to mark 
the prudent authors disapproval of 
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a profane tongue. There were also some 
other startling excrescences, but only as 
the excess of force in the reality of the 
pictures, all very pardonable in the first 
work of a young author. “ Wuthering 
Heights” is one of the most powerful 
novels ever written in the English lan- 
guage, or any other language. It did 
indeed deserve a better fate. Emily 
Bronté died without receiving any public 
recognition of her genius, and although 
the inward fangs of a fatal disease were 
doing their certain work, the world might 
perhaps have had another creation from 
that so potent spirit; and in any case the 
feeling of some public acknowledgment 
that she had not lived, and felt, and 
thought, and laboured in vain, would 
have helped to smooth her death-pillow, 
and to have made the brief remaining 
period of her generous sister’s own life 
more happy. With what earnest emo- 


tion does Charlotte Bronté strive in that 
preface to place her sister’s fame beside, 
or above, her own ; with what noble yet 
almost tearful energy she seems to keep 


down her reproaches of the shallow 
judgment, the prudery, and want of 
perception, which had refused to admit 
Emily to her rightful place among writers 
of fiction! The ancient Romans used 
to set up a statue to “ Success,” and wor- 
shipped it as a god. What could the 
figure have been like, one wonders ? 
Such a deity could not well be set up, 
admissibly and substantially as such, in 
modern times ; but, O Discretion! how 
often do we notice that for want of thee, 
the best things may fail utterly, while, 
with thine aid, mediocrity in all shapes 
may become most prosperous. 

But let us change the scene from 
London squares to the green lanes 
of Berkshire—its cottages, its gardens ; 
and, above all, let us contemplate the 
abode of one who, not many years ago, 
was the presiding spirit of the scene. 

There used to be, and there no doubt 
still is, if I had but the courage to go 
and look at it, a small, old-fashioned 
cottage at Three-mile Cross, near Read- 
ing, which stood in a garden close to 
the road. A strip of garden was on one 
side, a little bit of a pony-stable on the 
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other, and the larger part of the garden 
at the back. It was a comfortable- 
looking, but still a real village cottage, 
with no town or suburb look whatever 
about it. Smali lattice windows, below 
and above, with roses and jasmine 
creeping round them all, established its 
rural character; and there was a great 
buttress of a chimney rising from the 
ground at the garden-strip side, which 
was completely covered with a very 
ancient and very fine apricot tree. There 
the birds delighted to sit and sing 
among the leaves, and build too, in 
several snug nooks, and there in early 
autumn the wasps used to bite and bore 
into the rich-ripe brown cracks of the 
largest apricots, and would issue forth 
in rage when any one of the sweetest 
of their property was brought down to 
the earth by the aid of a clothes-prop, 
guided under the superintending instruc- 
tions of a venerable little gentlewoman in 
a garden-bonnet and shawl, with silver 
hair, very bright hazel eyes, and a rose- 
red smiling countenance. Altogether, 
it was one of the brightest faces any 
one ever saw. 

“Now, my dear friend,” would she 
say, “if you will only attend te my 
advice, you will get that apricot up 
there, which is quite in perfection. I 
have had my eye upon it these last three 
weeks, wondering nobody stole it. The 
boys often get over into the garden 
before any of us are up. There now, 
collect all those leaves, if you will be so 
good—and those too—and lay them all 
in a heap just underneath, so that the 
apricot may fall upon them. If you don’t 
do that, it will burst open with a thump. 
There! now push the prop up slowly, so 
as to break the apricot from the stalk, and 
when it is down, do not be in too great 
a hurry to take it up, as it’s sure to 
have a good large wasp or two inside, 
Wasps are capital judges of ripe wall- 
fruit, as my dear father used to say. A 
little lower with the prop!—more to 
the left—now just push the prong up- 
wards, and gently lift—again—down it 
comes! Mind the wasps !—three, four 
—mind !—perhaps that’s not all—five ! 
—I told you so!” 
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“How angry they are !” 

‘Not more, my dear friend, than you 
and I would have been under similar 
circumstances.” 

I had not known Miss Mitford 
véry long at this time; but it was 
her habit to address all those with 
whom she was on intimate terms, by 
some affectionate expression. For several 
years, however, I used to pay a visit 
of a week or ten days to Miss Mit- 
ford’s cottage during the strawberry 
season, and again during the middle of 
summer, when her showof geraniums (she 
resisted all new nomenclatures) was at its 
height, and sometimes later when the 
wonderful old frnit-trees just retained 
some half-dozen of their choicest trea- 
sures. It would be impossible for any 
engraving or photograph, however ex- 
cellent as to features, to convey a true 
likeness of Mary Russell Mitford. During 
one of these visits, Miss Charlotte 
Cushman was also staying at the cot- 
tage, and exclaimed, the first time Miss 
Mitford left the room, “ What a bright 
face it is!” This effect of summer 
brightness all over the countenance was 
quite remarkable. A floral flush overspread 
the whole face, which seemed to carry 
its own light with it, for it was the same 
indoors as out. The silver hair shone, 
the forehead shone, the cheeks shone, 
and, above all, the eyes shone. The ex- 
pression was entirely genial, cognosci- 
tive, beneficent. The outline of the 
face was an oblate round, of no very 
marked significance beyond that of an 
apple, or other rural “character ;” in 
fact, it was very like a rosy apple in the 
sun. Always excepting the forehead 
and chin. The forehead was not only 
massive, but built in a way that sculp- 
ture only could adequately delineate. 
Mrs. Browning (at that time Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett), in a note to a friend 
concerning Miss Mitford, described her 
forehead as of the ancient Greek type, 
and compared it to her idea of Akinetos, 
or the Great Unmoved,' although we may 
doubt whether the amiable authoress of 
“Our Village” would have felt very 


? In Mr. Horne’s poem of ‘* Orion.” —Ep. 


much pleased or complimented by the 
unexpected comparison. Howbeit, this 
brain-structure accounted to me for the 
fact that Miss Mitford’s conversation 
was often very superior to anything in 
her books. Having on one occasion 
suggested this, she said, smiling: 
“Well, you see, my dear friend, we 
must take the world as we find it, and 
it doesn’t do to say to everybody, all 
that you would say to one, here and 
there.” And presently afterwards, when 
alluding to several persons, without 
mentioning any names, for she was a 
very politic lady of the old school, Miss 
Mitford added: “One has to think 
twice before speaking once, in order to 
come down to them; like talking to 
children.” 

This build of head, and strong oblate 
outline of head and face, will go far to 
explain the strength of character dis- 
played by Miss Mitford during the early 
and most trying periods of her life with 
her extravagant and selfish father. It 
may also equally account for her general 
composure and presence of mind, both 
on great occasions and others, trifling 
enough to talk and write about, but of 
a kind to test the nerves of most ladies. 
For instance, in driving Miss Mitford one 
day in her little pony-chaise ona morn- 
ing visit, she so riveted my attention 
on the special point of a story, that I 
allowed one wheel to run into a little 
dry ditch at the roadside, and the pony- 
chaise must of course have turned over, 
but that we were “ brought up” by the 
hedge. ‘“Hillo! my dear friend!” said 
Miss Mitford; “we must get out.” We 
did so; the little trap was at once put 


on its proper course, and without one . 


word of comment, the bright-faced old 
lady took up the thread of her story. 
Her favourite seat in the cottage, in 
the garden, and in the large greenhouse 
where she received visitors during the 
“ strawberry season” (her usual defini- 
tion of certain months), I have not re- 
visited, and had better never do so. 
What people fondly call “a melancholy 
pleasure,” is very intelligible, very ex- 
pressive, and certainly very English. 
Without being addicted to deep senti- 
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ment like our cousin Germans, we cer- 
tainly are very fond of courting gloom 
and sadness, not only in the perform- 
ance of funerals, but in seeking sights 
and associations which are anything but 
a pleasure. Surely it is the best philo- 
sophy to avoid them. But no doubt I 
shall go there some day. 

My first acquaintance with the au- 
thoress of “Our Village” was by a 
note from Miss Barrett (whom I only 
knew by literary correspondence, and 
had never seen), both so much re- 
garded in private and in public, and 
now so lamented. ‘This note enclosed 
one from Miss Mitford, expressing a 
wish to have a dramatic sketch for some 
annual, or other ornamental thing, she 
found it her interest, but no particular 
pleasure, to edit. That occasion was my 
first introduction to Miss Mitford ; and 
my first to the learned and accomplished 
poetess—the greatest lyric poetess the 
world has ever known—was by a note 
from Mrs. 0O., enclosing one from 
the young lady, containing a short 
poem, with the modest request to be 
frankly told whether it might be ranked 
as poetry, or merely verses. As there 
could be no doubt in the recipient’s 
mind on that point, the poem was for- 
warded to Colburn’s New Monthly, edited 
at that time by Mr. Bulwer (now Lord 
Lytton), where it duly appeared in the 
current number. The next manuscript 
sent to me, was “ The Dead Pan,” and 
the poetess at once started on her bright 
and noble career. 

It may be generally understood that 
this equally gifted and accomplished lady, 
having been for years confined to her 
rooms, like an exotic plant in a green- 
house, being considered in constant 
danger of rapid decline, occupied her 
time, not only in the arduous study of 
poetry, but in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. She was also well acquainted 
with all the greatest authors of France 
and Italy, in the original, and, osten- 
sibly, with the poetry of the Portuguese. 
But it is not so generally known, and 
perhaps very little known, that she was a 
most assiduous reader of English litera- 
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ture, and conversant equally with the 
earliest authors, and the best of those 
of our own day. Her criticisms in the 
Atheneum, and in her private letters, 
are exquisite; discriminating and ap- 
plauding all the power and beauty; 
lenient to errors and shortcomings, 
and rich with imaginative  illustra- 
tions. She had a subtle instinct as 
to character, the more remarkable con- 
sidering her years of seclusion from 
the world. But these things can only 
be known to the very few who enjoyed 
the privilege of being in her society, or 
ranking among her correspondents. In 
the opinion of some of them, nobody 
ever wrote such letters and notes, not 
even the most celebrated of the lady 
letter-writers handed down for the 
world’s admiration. The general know- 
ledge, the varied learning and reading, 
the fine taste, and the noble heart and 
mind, were only to be surpassed, if that 
could be, by her utter simplicity and 
charming colloquial carelessness. Of 
course no single letter would display all 
these qualities, but it would be difficult 
to produce half-a-dozen which did not. 

Having only occasionally had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Jameson, the 
writer would have felt diffident in 
venturing to bring her upon the scene. 
Fortunately this can be referred to a 
better hand, Mrs. Jameson having 
visited Miss Barrett during her period 
of seclusion. The date of the follow- 
ing letter appears to be December 3, 
1844 :— 


“Not a sound—not a sign! ... Tell me, 
for I do long to hear what is called now-a-days 
the ‘real mesmeric truth.’ ’Orororot—in 
English we have nothing complaining enough, 
though we are said, here in England, to have 
the spirit of grumbling. ... 

“ dlince I wrote last I have seen Miss Mit- 
ford again, and I have lately received her pro- 
mise of an early visit. That is, she will come 
as she did before, for what poor L. E. L. used 
to call the ‘ super-felicity of talking,’ and stay 
with me from noon-tide to seven o'clock P.M. 
Also I have seen Mrs. Jameson, ... and she 
overcame at last by sending a note to me 
from the next house—51, W—— St. Do you 
know her? She did not exactly reflect my 
idea of Mrs. Jameson. And yet it would be 
both untrue and ungrateful to tell you that 
she disappointed me. In fact she agreeably 
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surprised me in one respect—for I had been 
told that she was pedantic, and 1 found her as 
unassuming as a woman need be—both unas- 
suming and natural. The tone of her conver- 
sation, however, is rather analytical and critical 
than spontaneous and impulsive—and for this 
reason she appears to me a less charming com- 
panion than our friend of Three-mile Cross, 
who ‘wears her heart upon her sleeve,’ and 
shakes out its perfumes at every moment. 
she—Mrs. Jameson—is keen and calm, and 
reflective. She has a very light complexion 
—pale, lucid eyes—thin colourless lips, fit 
for incisive meanings—a nose and chin pro- 
jective without breadth. She was here 
vearly an hour, and though on a first visit, 
1 could perceive that a vague thought, or ex- 
pression, she would not permit to pass either 
from my lips or her own. Yet nothing could 
te greater than her kindness to me, and I 
already think of her as of a friend. 

“ Miss Martineau is astounding the world 
with mesmeric statements through the inedium 
of the dtheneum—and yet, it happens so, that 
i believe few converts will be made by her. 
Ihe medical men have taken up her glove 
brutally—as dogs might do—dogs, exclusive 
of my Flush, who is a gentleman. 

“Well, have you received my poems? In 
the ‘Pan’ you will observe that I accepted 
certain of your suggestions, and neglected 
others—neglected some, because I did not agree 
with you, and some because I could not follow 
my own wishes. In fact, or rather by fantasy, 
that poem seemed to me to belong to Mr. 
Kenyon. In various manners, past describing, 
he has lavished so much interest and kindness 
on it, and on me through it, that he seemed to 
me to have all the rights of adoption. He 
wanted various things altered, which I altered 
for the most part. Here and there, however, 
I was obliged to resist—though not without 
pain. And when I proposed having the Greek 
names (on which point I do altogether in my 
inward soul agree with you), he spurned the 
idea of turning Jove into Zeus, and I had not 
the courage to stand by my arms. 

«*... The volumes are succeeding, past 
any expectation or hope of mine. Black- 
wood’s high help was much, and Tait’s not 
unavailing. Then I continue to have letters 
of the kindest, from unknown readers. I had 
a letter yesterday from the remote region of 
Gutter-lane, beginning, ‘I thank thee!’ . 
The American publisher has printed fifteen 
hundred copies. If I am a means of ultimate 
loss to him, I shall sit in sackcloth. ...” 


Here follows a bit of admirable cri- 
ticism on Leigh Hunt (and inciden- 
tally on Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Milton), which Leigh 
Hunt himself, had he read it, would 
have been generous enough to forgive; 
and he would also have been wise enough 


to turn again to the pages of the great 
writers in question, in order to recon- 
sider some of his previous objections. 
What is remarked, however, of the 
dead silence observed by modern poets 
concerning each other, as though no 
others even existed, would be almost as 
inapplicable to Leigh Hunt as to Ben 
Jonson. 


“T have not heard a word from Leigh 
Hunt. ... I am grateful enough to him as it 
is, having, in addition to all furmer causes of 
gratitude, the present delight of reading his 
new critical work upon poetry. The most 
delightful and genial of poetical critics he is 
assuredly. Not that I always agree with him. 
I have it in my head, for instance, that he 
knows Ben Jonson somewhat superficially 
—and underrates his lyrics immensely! and 
accepts the popular prejudice about his ‘jea- 
lousy,’ &c., even blindly. Is there a poet 
of England, new or old, who has written so 
much praise of his contemporaries as Ben 
Jonson! I know not. Does that fact prove 
jealousy in him? Tinfer not. Then, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher he is niggardly in selections 
from, and for a reason I do not admit, for he 
says that it is impossible to quote a passage 
longer than a very short one, without falling 
upon matter of offence. Respectfully, I abjure 
the reasonableness of such a reason. Then, 
again, I seriously am of opinion that even if he 
rejects,... he might, out of the broad sym- 
pathy of a poet’s heart, have had patience 
with Milton’s divinity, as another form of 
mythology. There may be sectarianism in the 
very cutting off of sectarianism. I am sorry 
(very) for some things said, and some things 
left unsaid, in the paper on Milton—for in- 
stance, the omission of one of the very noblest 
odes in the English language (that on the 
Nativity), because—it is not on the birth of 
Bacchus! Objections like these apart, the 
book is, however, a beautiful book, and will be 
a companion to me for the rest of my life. My 
brother George gave it to me as the most ac- 
ceptable gift in the world. Talking of books 
of poetry, tell me the name of the poem you 
are writing. My American friends ask about 
your ‘ Gregory,’ ‘ Cosmo,’ and ‘ Marlowe,’ and 
want to naturalize them a little more. 

“Mr. Tennyson is quite well again, I under- 
stand. Wordsworth is in a fever about the 
railroad which people are going to drive through 
the middle of the Lake School. So excited 
was he, that his wife persuaded him to go from 
home for a time, and compose his mind. He went, 
like an obedient husband—but he has come 
back again with ten fevers instead of one—and 
the time of his absence he spent in canvassing 





1 The above was written before Leigh Hunt 
had published all his remarks on Ben Jonson. 
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for Members of Parliament who would not say 
‘aye’ toit. Fifty have promised, he says, to 
protect him—although Monckton Milnes, hav- 
ing caught corruption from the Utilitarians, 
dares to oppose the master-poet front to front, 
and sonnet to sonnet. Mr. Browning has not 
returned to England yet. 

“ And then | hear that Carlyle won't believe 
in Mesmerism, and calls Harriet Martineau 
mad. ‘The madness showed itself first in the 
refusal of the pension—next, in the resolution 
that, the universe being desirous of reading her 
letters, the universe should be disappointed— 
and thirdly, in this creed of Mesmerism.’ I 
wish (if he ever did use such —_ somebody 
would tell him that the first manifestation, at 
least, was of a noble phrenzy, which in these 
latter days is not too likely to prove contagious. 
For my own purt, I am not afraid to say that 
I almost believe in Mesmerism, and quite be- 
lieve in Harriet Martineau. 

“ May God bless you, my dear friend. Take 
care of yourself, and be very happy. 

“KE. B. Sasneee.” 


The foregoing—with the exception 
of some passages of literary sympathy, 
which the present writer frankly ex- 
presses his regret at omitting—was the 
substance of a single letter, sent to 
Germany, addressed to one whom the 
poetess had never seen; who was un- 
likely ever to see, and whom the lady 
never did see till after her return from 
Florence as the wife of his early friend. 
So far as one isolated letter can serve in 
illustration of the opinion expressed of 
the scope and style of epistolary compo- 
sition (which, indeed, was no conscious 
composition at all, but obviously no 
more than easy intellectual impulse, 
natural grace, and richness of mind), the 
above, it is submitted, may be accepted 
by the highest class of readers, 

With the delightful essayist and 
poetical critic, Leigh Hunt, my first 
acquaintance commenced when W. J. 
Fox, the late M.P. for Oldham, having 
become actively engaged in political 
life, wished to make over the proprietor- 
ship of his Monthly Repository to some- 
body of position, who would carry 
forward those principles of mental 
freedom, of reform, and of science, 
literature, and art, of which, with 
the assistance of Mr. John Mill, Miss 
Martineau, Dr. Southwood Smith, &c. 
&c., it had for years been one of 
the very foremost champions. More 


especially Mr. Fox was anxious to dis- 
entangle it entirely from the Unitarian 
connection, of which it had originally 
been the leading organ. With this view, 
the editorship had been undertaken by 
the present writer, and the magazine hai! 
been carried on during six months, when 
it was found that the odour of unsancti- 
fied sectarianism was still supposed to 
cling to it, because it had once been the 
chief organ of that class of Dissenters. 
Sitting in ecumenical council, so far 
as our friend W. J. Fox and his four 
or five literary bishops could represent 
the world in question, it was deter- 
mined to offer the magazine as a free 
gift to Leigh Hunt. It was eventually 
accepted jointly, at his wish, by Mr. 
Reynell, the printer of the Hraminer, 
and himself, in the following little note, 
dated from Chelsea :— 


** Dear Horne, 

‘Though your letter seems intended for 
Mr. Reynell, yet, as the envelope is addressed 
to myself, I choose to pretend I have a right tv 
answer it, in order that 1 may express my 
thanks as quickly as possible for the frank ani 
liberal manner in which you and your friends 
have met our wishes; and to say how happy 
we shall be, for our sakes as well as yours and 
theirs, to show all the sense that becomes us, 
of your own. 

“ Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

“ Leian Hunt.” 


Under such auspices there surely 
was every reason to anticipate that the 
Monthly Repository would be, at last, 
cut clean away from all imaginary 
remains of sectarianism. Leigh Hunt 
started it with all his usual vivacity 
and pleasure on commencing anything 
of a novel kind. He quite disported 
himself as in “fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.” Excepting Mr. Fox, whose 
absence was deemed politic, most of the 
principal contributors on the staff of the 
previous editorship joined Leigh Hunt. 
Landor sent him contributions, Carlyle 
did something; Robert Bell, Thomas 
Wade, Egerton Webbe, and, if I re- 
collect rightly, Mrs. Jameson, Robert 
Browning, Miss Martineau, and others. 
It flourished for a season; but so 
absorbent and reticent is public 
opinion, that this always valiant, intel- 
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lectual, and energetic pioneer of most 
of the leading ideas and principles of 
progression in our present day, having 
once been—in the memory of “ the 
oldest inhabitant”—the chief organ of 
a dissenting sect—that early fact still 
hovered and vapoured round it with a 
smothering atmosphere, and finally 
poor Leigh Hunt discovered that it 
was “labour in vain,” and so the brave 
little Repository died in his editorial 
arms: about as happy and honourable 
an end as it could have had, 

It is remarkable that so many literary 
men and women, more perhaps than 
any other class, give no dates to their 
letters and notes,- or only imperfect 
dates, such as the month, or the day of 
the week. Hundreds are in my posses- 
sion, to which the probable date can 
only be given from circumstances men- 
tioned in them, because the post-marks 
on the envelopes are generally illegible. 
Here is one from Leigh Hunt, which, 
of course, refers to the production of 
his beautiful and stage-neglected play of 
“The Legend of Florence.” What a 
delightful state of excitement he is in!— 


** Friday, October 18. 


**My pear Horne, 
“The deed is done! and the play accepted ! 
I received your letter the evening before last, 
and should have written yesterday morning, 
but was whirled off in an unusual hurry to 
read my play at 12 o'clock, having had notice 
to that effect, on Monday last, from Mrs. 
Orger, who at the same time said so many 
things about the difficulty of ever herse?/ being 
present at the reading, of its being contrary to 
‘etiquette,’ &c., aud of her doubting whether 
she should be able to muster up courage enough 
to ask permission, that I was beaten off my 
intention to speak about your own kind offer. 
I was sorry for this when too late, as I 
thought I perceived I could have managed 
it easily enough.—'The reading, I must 8a 
(‘burning blushes’ apart), was received with 
acclamation, and all sorts of the kindest ex- 
ressions, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
rs. Orger, Mr. Robertson (treasurer, an old 
friend), Bartley, stage manager, and Planché 
(I believe, reader), and the performance is to 
follow Knowles’s, in the thick of the season. 
So I-hope us other dramatizing men will be 
‘looking up.’—1 will take my chance of finding 
you in a few days. 
‘Mrs. Hunt’s very best remembrances. 
Love of both to Miss P——, ‘ Mary,’ I mean ; 
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also to Margaret, if you see her before I do. 
Receive again the thanks of yours ever most 


truly, “L. H.” 


Something very much to Leigh 
Hunt’s honour is not, I think, gene- 
rally known; perhaps very few ever 
heard of it. ‘Now, Hunt,” said 
Madame Vestris, with a smiling but 
earnest look, “if you will change the 
movement and close of the last act, it 
will be far more popular and profit- 
able.” 

“But how, madam ?” 

“Thus : Agolante has been one of the 
very worst husbands, no doubt; but after 
his wife’s supposed death, there would be 
good reason for him to reform ; in fact, 
to become quite an altered man. If 
then, after he finds she is not dead, 
you let him present himself to her— 
in short, if you will give him back his 
wife, your play will run for a hundred 
nights.” Leigh Hunt at once answered : 
“Impossible! So cruel, exacting, and 
utterly selfish a domestic tyrant as 
Agolante, could never become an altered 
man. Ina very short time he would be 
as bad again as before, and drive her 
really into her grave. I can’t give him 
back Ginevra. Besides, as he is killed 
in the end, the great probability is that 
she will be happy with one who truly 
loves her, and is worthy of her. The 
end, as it stands, suggests that.” And so 
the play had only a moderate success of 
some thirty nights. ‘Too bad—too good. 

With the sudden discovery of so 
rare and rich a vein, and in a veteran 
author, it may naturally excite wonder 
at the present day, how it happened 
that only one other production of Leigh 
Hunt’s ever appeared on the stage. 
And the more may this be wondered at, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews 
had such high expectations of his next 
play, that the treasurer was directed 
to pay him 100/. in advance, by way 
of securing whatever piece he might 
write for the stage. Of his fruitless 
labours and vexations how little has he 
narrated. Things explicable in any 


other art ‘and profession, seem often 
quite inexplicable with regard to the 
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stage. A very similar result attended 
the production of the two fine plays 
by Mr. Browning, then a very young 
dramatist. If not highly success- 
ful, they at least succeeded, and 
undoubtedly were of high promise. 
But we saw no more of him on the 
stage. This is not the place for any 
discussion of the question; but one 
remark may be made, to the effect 
that the blame only lies with the public 
at second hand. The success of Mr. 
Robertson’s comedies, and more recently 
of Mr. Tom Taylor's historical play, is 
strong evidence that if there really be 
a fixed depravity of taste in large classes 
of the public, there are other classes 
eager to hail a superior order of drama, 
and the absolute reform of the stage. 
This is steadily advancing. 

Some of Leigh Hunt’s notes on lite- 
rary business are amusingly adroit in 
dealing with oversights, delays, or other 
difficulties. Here is one :— 


“ Chelsea, Feb. 6. 
{No year ; but postmark on envelope 
legibly giving 1838.] 
* My pear Horne, 
“ Many thanks for Blanchard’s kind notice, 
for which I will thank him also. I shall be very 
lad to see you when you can break away. A 
_— and huge fire shall weleome you during this 
(indeed) terribly cold weather, which has half 
petrified my half-tropical faculties, and at- 
tacked me with rheumatism, liver-complaint, 
and other gentilities ; but I endeavour to make 
the most of the present sunshine, and am tak- 
ing a holiday or two of verse-writing. Did you 
miss some verses you were good enough to send 
me, in the current number? So did J, much 
more; for I had determined on seeing them 
there, and am ashamed to say that I have mis- 
laid them. 1 must have been so occupied with 
something else at the time as to dispose of 
them hastily in some unusual corner. I have 
no doubt they will be forthcoming at their own 
good time ; but may I ask if you can forestall 
them with another copy? 
** Ever truly yours, 
“Leon Hunv. 
*P.S.—Of volume of Repository (for which 
very many thanks), when I see you. 
have given divers articles no sort of just perusal 
yet.” 


Here is another, so elegant and cour- 
teous as to be really courtly. It might 
have been written in a full “suit” of 
the time of Lord Chesterfield, and the 
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person addressed might almost feel that 
he ought to be in similar attire to read 
it with due bows, acknowledgments, 
and protestations. And all about a 
small matter of literary revision :— 


“Chelsea, August 2. 
{Probably about the same year 
as the last.] 
“My pear Mr. Opirex, 

“ Pray favour me with an early 7uesday 
evening (not inconvenient to you, I think you 
said), in order that | may enter into a more 
detailed explanation of my reasous for ventur- 
ing to omit a few lines towards the beginning 
of your beautiful tragedy. It was a great 
liberty, and J hope you do not fancy, fora 
moment, that I took it without great doubt and 
reluctance; but I finally warranted myself for 
three reasons: first, ... and third, that in 
your interior you seemed to me to be so truly 
possessed of the good-nature properly belonging 
to genius, that I reckoned upon your forgive- 
ness under the circumstances. The truth is, 
I took it for the on/y passage in which the 
malice of a critic might find anything to turn 
to discordant account ; and I hope I am not 
growing impertinent in my excuses when I add, 
that for your sake it was I was chiefly moved 
to venture upon the officiousness, having con- 
ceived for you. ... Come then soon, if you 
can, and tell me you are not angry with 

**Leign Hunt.” 


The following, for its joyous vein of 
romantic flattery, surpasses most ebulli- 
tions of the kind on record, when the | 
inadequacy of the cause is considered. 
It is merely to excuse himself for neg- 
lecting or procrastinating the return of 
some printer’s proofs, which there was no 
great need for me to receive in haste :— 


“Chelsea, Feb. 18. 
[No year given, and no means 
of tracing it.] 
“ My pear OPIFex, 

**A word from you is worth a thousand 
others from almost all other men, let it have 
been ten times later ; and I trust this acknow- 
ledgment need as little apologize for delay, 
knowing how much you and | constantly think 
of one another, with an intercommunication of 
spirit that can weil let the post wait a bit. 

our letter is as great a gem to me,as if the 
Jew of Malta himself had given me one out of 
his list ; and I fancy I can appreciate it too, 
without its making the bestower a jot the less 
rich, but the reverse—more rich from his power 
to bestow, and to wait. God bless you. I will 


do all you wish with the proofs, and send them 
at the right time. 
“ Your affectionate Friend, 
“ Leign Hunt.” 
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In 1841 a project was set on foot for 
giving the world, for the first time, a true 
yet polished modernization of the Father 
of English Poetry. All previous so- 
called modernizations of Chaucer (with 
the single exception of Lord Thurlow’s 
rendering of the “ Knight’s Tale”) had 
been, at best, paraphrases, ad libitum 
translations, or gross parodies and dese- 
crations of the homely power, beauty, 
graphic richness, and quaint humour of 
the original. As to the tact that Chaucer 
was not only a versifier of wonderful 
variety, but that (so far as we can dis- 
cover and imagine the actual quantities 
he used and intended us to read) he was 
a master of versification, and this in him- 
self, and withont considering the age in 
which he wrote,—not the remotest re- 
cognition had ever been shown of it. 
Nor had such a fact even been dreamed 
to be likely. It was agreed upon to 
carry out this project by Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
Robert Bell, Monckton Milnes, and 
the writer of these papers, who was 
nominated as editor. Other contributors 
were also on the list. The following 
note by Leigh Hunt, commencing in a 
state of great hilarity, about something 
else, refers with a very acute observation 
to one of the difficulties of the under- 
taking :— 


“ Kensington, Nov. 
{Book published in 1841. ] 
My pear Horne, 

“Glory be tothe glorification you have given 
me. It happened too to come upon me at 
a moment when I was in great want of an 
agreeable sensation ; and verily it supplied it, 
and did me a world of good, taking me into a 
region remote from my cares, and making a 
king of me, anda sort of Cambus.” [Cambus 
Khan.] ‘“‘ Many thanks to the kind heart which 
impelled you. 

“But your letter, Signor mio, makes me 
think of the perplexity you speak of ; and be- 
hold! I fancy I have found out the critical 
reason and reconcilement thereof ; to wit, that 
it is far easier to do something ofa bit of literal 
justice to Chaucer’s serious poems than his 
merry; because the language of mirth is apt to 
be the language of manners, and therefore 
comparatively figurative ; while a remain 
in earnest pretty much in the same fashion for 
centuries. Take a common colloquial oath, 
and see how it has changed from his time to 
ours. When a man says ‘ Benedicite,’ we feel 
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nothing in it—or very little. It is an old Latin 
or Popish form of speech: we think ‘ God 
bless me’ is quite another matter. This is a 
very small and slight illustration, but it will 
easily suggest to you all the rest. 

“TJ send you a copy of the first part of the 
‘Seer’ (from London Journal, &c.), because 
you will find’ some characters in it which you 
might like to use. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“ti” 


With the genial, hospitable, and ever- 
kindly Robert Bell (author of “A History 
of Russia,” editor of the “ Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets,” and for 
many years editor of the Home News), 
the first acquaintance of the editor 
of “Chaucer Modernized” was made 
through Leigh Hunt, with a view to 
his co-operation in that work. All the 
contributors, previously named, were 
highly qualified for the undertaking, 
and all laboured at it with minute care 
and thoughtful skill—more especially 
Wordsworth, who, besides his moder- 
nization of “ The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale,” revised, almost through- 
out, the somewhat lengthy poem of 
“The Flower and the Leaf,” which had 
been done by another hand. Yet, in 
consequence of the principle proposed 
by the editor, and accepted by all, viz. 
that the work should be considered as best 
done by those who could retain, gracefully, 
the most of the original—the contest, no 
less than the labour of love entailed 
upon the editor by the philological en- 
thusiasts, and sincere as well as learned 
admirers of the Father of English Poetry, 
far exceeded, in the converse sense, his 
most sanguine expectations, Whatever 
alterations were courteously suggested, 
queries made, or comparison of the texts 
of different editions proposed, the ma- 
jority of them were fought out by letters, 
or marginal and foot-notes all over the 
proofs. Some of these proofs have been 
preserved as curiosities of literature. 
Even when a proposed, or suggested 
alteration, if only of a single word, was 
finally accepted, it was seldom without 
a preliminary contest—all in the best 
possible feeling—all showing the admir- 
able earnestness of the great Poet’s trans- 
lators—but nevertheless a trying con- 
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test for the unfortunate one who felt it 
his duty to tempt his fate on all due, or 
doubtful, occasions. Asa slight illustra- 
tion, which is not unlikely to amuse the 
reader, here are a few scraps taken from 
a single note, by Robert Bell, who had 
modernized Chaucer's poem of “ The 
Complaint of Mars and Venus.” 


“ My pear Horne, 

“T send you both proofs. My reason for 
asking fora clean proof was to avoid the danger 
of confusing the printers by the numerous 
marks and references. . . . I have adopted the 

ter part of your alterations. Wherever I 

ave differed from you, it is upon mature con- 
sideration and after a due balancing of argu- 
ments on both sides. Your ‘sunrise,’ in v. 1, 
although close to the ‘sun uprist,’ is not (I 
think), on the whole, so close a reflection of his 
meaning as my own line, in which the word 
‘upland’ gives us the picture complete. Be- 
sides, ‘sun’ comes immediately after. In verse 
7, I stand up for ‘ voluptuous joys.’ Pray let it 
remain. In verse 8, ‘loving compact’ is not 
so close to the original ‘ steven,’ which literally 
means an appointment, or ‘ assignation ;’ be- 
sides, assignation is familiar. But if, on con- 
sideration, you prefer the compact, you have my 
assent to its adoption. ... Verse 17: ‘ Corse’ 
means, in one sense, body—but in another, 
‘course,’ which is, in my opinion, obviously 
the meaning here. Avoiding the light by 
baffling turns, creeping and running in the 
shade, is in all respects better, in my opinion. 
I should be sorry to lose this. . . . 

“ Verse 22: Make is not intended for ‘ being.’ 
By examining the other passages in which the 
singing bird uses it, you will find it means mate. 
I am tolerably certain that my translation is 
correct, and I think it more poetical. 


* This is no feigned matter that I tell, 
My lady is the very spring and well 
Of beauty, gentleness, and liberty: 
Her rich array, a costly miracle,’ &c. 
Mars, v. 3. 


“Oh! leave the ‘miracle, v. 5. I must 
vlead also for the restoration of the original 
ine, v.9 I have brought in the morn in 
Chaucer’s own words. Thanks for calling my 
attention to this. Z’Znvoye: You are right 
about ‘Granson’ [not grandson]. I am sorry 
ou do not print the stanzas with the indented 
ines. I have restored a full spelling in those 
cases where the final syllable is not pronounced. 
Iam afraid I have given you a world of trouble, 
but I have saved you as much as I could in 
my proof, which is now completely ready to be 
printed. Mrs. B. read your ‘ Reve’s Tale,’ 
and is decidedly of opinion that there is no 
objection to it. ... 1 must see you soon to 
settle about the next volume. 

—e “R. B.” 


No. 131.—vou. xxu. 


And all this, with much more omitted, 
after Bell had set out with the pleasi 
but too delusive amenity, that he “ 
adopted” the greater part of the proposed 
alterations. But this is a trifle to what 
occurred with the proofs, as well as 
manuscripts, of more than one of the 
other loving translators of the great old 
Poet. 

At this period Robert Bell was living 
in a fine old-fashioned house, with a 
large garden, some six miles out of 
London, and gave a cordial standing 
invitation to his friends to dine there 
on Sundays. The most frequent guests, 
that is, once every month or two, 
were W. M. Thackeray, Samuel Lover, 
Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, Dr, 
Mayo, Felix Mendelssohn (when in 
London), Frank Stone, “ Father Prout,” 
several artists and authors whose 
names do not occur to the memory at this 
moment, and the present writer; occa- 
sionally also, William and Mary Howitt, 
Dion Boucicault, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Leigh Hunt, and Mrs. Jameson. 

The first time I met Mr. Thackeray 
(it will be seen that there are some 
reasons for definitely marking the indi- 
viduals in this case) was at the office 
of the Court Journal, then edited by my 
admired and lamented friend Laman Blan- 
chard. Thackeray was seated at the 
editor’s desk. “Oh! thank you!” ex- 
claimed Blanchard, who was always glad 
to have to write as little himself as 
possible: “what are you writing there?” 
“I don’t call it writing,” said Thackeray, 
without looking up, ‘‘so much as squirt- 
ing a little warm water down a page of 
your journal.” This compliment to his 
courtly readers delighted Blanchard more 
than it would have done most editors 
of a fashionable journal. An amusingly 
characteristic anecdote claims a few 
words at this moment. Blanchard told 
me that he once asked Colburn if he 
liked his last article in the New Monthly ? 
** Like it! well, of course, I should have 
liked it.” Not quite understanding this 
equivocal compliment, Blanchard again 
made the inquiry. “You see,” said 
Colburn, with a grave business-look, 
“when a new contributor sends us any- 
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thing, I examine every page and part of 
it—to find if it’s weight, you know ; and 
I do this, less and less, till I can trust 
him ; and then I never read him again. 
Now, in your case, I assure you I never 
read a word you write, and never intend 
to do so.” 

Some time after this—the length of 
the interval is forgotten—a certain 
biographical and critical work was pub- 
lished, in which several hands of eminent 
writers were engaged, the editor agree- 
ing to “stand fire” for the anonymous 
brigade. This work was reviewed at 
some length in the Morning Chronicle by 
Mr. Thackeray, then only known to the 
public under the incongruous pseudo- 
nym of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. In 
his critique, obviously written in a 
half-cynical, half-rollicking, Royster- 
Doyster mood, he indulged in a variety 
of self-contradictory observations, and 
not a few intended personalities, though 
really wide of the mark, as they happened 
to be in no one respect applicable. He 
selected several sentences of profound 
or graphic criticism (little suspecting 
that they chanced to be written by most 
admired authors), and gibbeted them as 
unintelligible follies; made a broad 
sign-board caricature of the editor, as a 
denizen of the city who had got out of 
his depth; dressed him in an imaginary 
suit of the vulgarest taste, including a 
“ waistcoat, splendid in the way of deco- 
ration,” purchased in the vicinity of 
Bow Bells, &c.; and concluded, in the 
most astonishing manner, with the easy 
inconsistency of declaring that the 
editor, on the whole, was “never un- 
generous or unmanly,” that “his sym- 
pathies were honourable and well 
placed,” and that “he told the truth as 
far as he knew it.” In the second edi- 
tion of the work, an introduction was 
written in which thanks were duly ren- 
dered to some reviewers, and unfair 
attacks answered. Now, a_ gentle- 
man of six feet two, and bulky form, 
with a large camus nose, and great 
round-glassed spectacles, should have 
been one of the last to venture upon 

anciful personalities. In reply, his in- 
consistencies were simply displayed ; he 


was informed that the editor had known 
much more of the broiling sun of Mexico 
and the thunders of the Gulf of Florida, 
than of London mud, or the chimes of 
Bow Bells, and that if Mr. Titmarsh 
really were engaged to play the part of 
Adonis in the Morning Chronicle, it 
would be nothing but a pleasure to wit- 
ness such a performance. But with 
regard to his final remark as to honour- 
able sympathies and love of truth, if 
Mr. Titmarsh sincerely meant that, the 
editor would be happy to shake hands 
with him in public or private. A few 
weeks after this appeared, the editor 
happened to meet Thackeray at the 
Royal Society. He immediately came 
forward, and in the most courteous and 
kindly manner extended his hand, saying, 
“Mr. Horne, will you allow me to take 
your hand?” This was the feeling and 
act of a true gentleman, and it is a great 
pleasure to record it. Of course we 
were friends from that day. But all 
such personalities have since been very 
properly banished from the superior 
organs of literature, and seem to be not 
readily tolerated in the humbler walks. 

“ Are you a writer of ‘moods’?” said 
Bell one day to Thackeray. “Yes, 
assuredly,” was the answer; “and often 
not in the best mcods.” “Then, some- 
times you can’t write at all?” “Of course 
not; or not fit to be read.” “That’s 
strange,” said Bell. “Now, I can take 
out my watch—lay it down upon the 
table—and write, within a line or two, 
the same quantity in the same given 
time.” 

Thackeray was a frequent visitor at 
the old garden-mansion when Bell 
lived there, and would go on pleasantly 
for hours, talking and making sketches 
in an album. Some of these were 
richly humorous, and accompanied by 
scraps of prose or verse. This was 
before Thackeray had published the 
work which at once raised him to his 
well-deserved eminence, viz. “ Vanit 
Fair.” He himself has related how this 
masterpiece of modern novel-writing was 
refused in the first instance, both by 
magazines, and as a substantive work ; 
but it wae reserved for Mr. Kent's 
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“ Footprints on the Road” to make it 
more recently known that he had also 
offered himself as an artist, to furnish 
sketches as illustrations for a popular 
author’s stories, which had been very 
promptly declined. Bell used to take the 
utmost delight in seeing him make these 
fanciful sketches. The drawing-room 
was very large, and in winter there 
was a great log-fire. It chanced on 
a certain evening that the lamp sud- 
denly went out, so that the back part 
of the room was thrown into shadow; 
and there stood those huge figures—one 
upwards of six feet two, and bulky in 
proportion,—the other (Bell) being at 
least six feet four, stalwart and gaunt 
—with the large log-fire at steady red 
heat in front of them, and their great 
shoulders and backs in dark shade. It 
suggested to the imagination a scene of 
giants in a forest, holding high con- 
ference, or of the meeting between the 
Chancellor, “tower-heavy Turketull,” 
and “Gorm” the Scandinavian sea- 
king, in the fine chronicle play of 
“ Athelstan.” What a pity that Bell’s 
amiable, and not unfrequently “ in- 
spired” visitor, Mendelssohn, did not 
chance to be at the pianoforte that even- 
ing! He would certainly have impro- 
vised some wonderful symphony on the 
occasion. 

The last touch has just been given 
to the foregoing picture, when the sud- 
den news of the departure of an 
early friend on his final journey, con- 
fuses the eye-sight with a doubt as to 
whether it reads the words aright. No 
portrait shall, at present, be attempted, 
and all memoirs must be postponed to 
a time when one can more steadily ap- 
proach the subject, and more clearly 
recall the many genial and admirable 
characteristics of the private life of 
Charles Dickens. One brief anecdote 
is all that shall now be offered. 

When Household Words first started, 
and for a long time afterwards, the 
present writer had a room appropri- 
ated to him, in conjunction with the 
late Mr, Hogarth, in the house where 
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Household Words, and some chronicle 
or record connected with that periodical, 
were published. There we read news- 
papers, wrote private notes, gossiped 
about Corelli and Sebastian Bach, and 
de omnibus rebus, &c., and should have 
done special work, but somehow, ex- 
cepting the correction of proofs, this 
generally happened to be done else- 
where, At that early date of the periodi- 
cal, the only regular staff-contributors 
of original articles, were Mr. Dickens, 
the acting editor, and myself ; and, now 
and then, an article was jointly written. 
One day Mr. Dickens proposed to me a 
paper on “Chatham Dockyard.” Being 
much taken with the subject, a day was 
at once fixed upon, aud we went down 
early to have the day before us—din- 
ner being ordered for the hour by which 
it was considered that our observations 
and notes could be completed. “Now,” 
said Mr. Dickens, “this article will 
naturally divide itself into two parts, 
which we can afterwards dovetail to- 
gether, viz. the works of the dock- 
yard, and the fortifications and country 
scenery round about. Which will you 
take t” I at once replied, that the works 
of the dockyard seemed to me the most 
promising. He smiled, and said, “ Then 
we'll meet here again at a quarter to 
five. I’m glad you make that choice, 
for this is a sort of native place of mine. 
I was a school-boy here, and have juve- 
nile memories and associations all 
round the country outskirts.” The 
kindness and good nature, even more 
than the readiness for any kind of work, 
need no comment. How few literary 
men—how very few—would have sup- 
pressed a strong personal feeling on such 
an occasion, before the choice was made. 
But while the long life of continuous 
literary work will show so very few 
objectionable things, there will remain 
a large store of kindly acts, to be, from 
time to time, recorded. To the joint 
article in question, Mr. Dickens gave 
the title of “One man in a Dockyard,” 
—thus again sinking his own personality 
in the matter. 
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Tue new and formidable gun to which 
the French have given the above name, 
and from which they anticipate such 
great results, is constructed with the 
object of concentrating a rapid fire of 
‘small projectiles, from a group of rifled 
barrels, upon any point against which it 
may be desirable to produce a maximum 
of effect. 

The word mitraille signifies “ grape- 
shot,” or projectiles discharged in mass 
from a piece of artillery. Thus, our 
Shrapnel shells were termed by the 
French obus-d-mitraille; hence the 
name of the weapon which we propose 
to describe. The Mitrailleuse has all 


the appearance of a small field-gun on 
the breech-loading system ; but the face 


of the piece presents a number of open- 
ings (37), disposed in the form of a 
hexagon ; they extend the whole length 
of the gun, and are grooved as a rifle barrel 
would be. These barrels are of steel 
surrounded by a wrought-iron cylinder, 
the whole presenting the appearance of 
a solid cylinder perforated as described. 
From the breech end of the gun two 
iron cheeks extend backwards towards 
the trail; they are fixed right and left of 
the gun, parallel to each other. Between 
them works the apparatus for loading 
and discharging the barrels, a horizontal 
motion being imparted to it by a 
movable lever, which, being raised, 
causes it to slide backwards, and, on 
being depressed, returns it forwards in 
the direction of the openings to the 
barrels. ‘The above apparatus consists 
of a gun-metal block containing the 
mechanism for igniting the cartridges, 
which is effected by the impact of 
striking pins similar to those used for 
firing the ammunition of the Snider 
rifle, and to the front of this “ block” 
are attached the cartridges, which are 
disposed in a metal plate, perforated 
with the utmost accuracy so as to cor- 


respond precisely with the openings to 
the barrels. These “ cartridye-plates,” 
about a quarter of an inch thick, are 
guided in and out of their place in front 
of the block by flanges fastened on each 
of its sides ; a handle on the upper part 
of the plate enables this operation to be 
accomplished with the greatest ease. 

The lock, or discharging arrangement, 
is contained in the block, nothing being 
visible from the outside but the points 
of the striking-pins. When the piece 
is loaded, the upward movement of a 
lever fixed on the right-hand side of 
the block causes a metal slide to de- 
scend, releasing in succession a series of 
spiral springs placed behind the striking- 
pins, which are thus forced smartly 
against the detonating caps in the base 
of the cartridge, and the barrels are 
discharged. The lever at the end of the 
block is then lowered, causing it to slide 
back, and the cartridge-plate with the 
empty cases is returned to the loading 
position, ready forremoval. To provide 
for the simultaneous fixing of the car- 
tridges in their places in the cartridge- 
plate, they are carried ready fitted in 
boxes divided into compartments cor- 
responding in form and in disposition 
with the barrels of the piece. The car- 
tridge-plate being slipped over the boxes, 
the latter are reversed, when all the car- 
tridges fall at once into their places in 
the plate ; the projecting brass rims on 
the base of the cartridges fit into corre- 
sponding grooves cut round each hole of 
the plates, and thus are retained in their 
respective places. The above ingenious 
contrivances are importaut, as the rapid 
service of the gun could not be carried 
on had each of the thirty-seven cartridges 
to be placed by hand in the plate 

The cartridges, which are very similar 
in appearance and make to the Boxer 
Snider ammunition, are upon the cen- 
tral-fire principle, the sheet brass case 
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being, however, more solid. The cart- 
ridge weighs 2 oz.; the bullet 1 oz. 
The gun (which weighs about 3} cwt.) 
is pivoted on a pin at the distance of the 
trunnions, and a handle on the left of the 
gun imparts motion to an endless screw 
passing under the breech arrangement ; 
on turning this handle the gun traverses 
as required, and thus the fire from the 
barrels (which may be given simul- 
taneously or in succession) can be dis- 
tributed along a line of men, or fired in 
mass into a column. Elevation is given 
in the same way as in an ordinary rifle, 
by a graduated sight raised and lowered 
as the Snider rifle-sight. 

The axletree béxes contain cartridge- 
plates ready loaded, securely fixed so as 
to avoid danger from the motion of 
travelling ; the limbers contain packages 
of cartridges, tools, &c., and fixed be- 
tween them is an instrument having 
punches attached toa plate, and worked 
by a lever-handle. The punches are 


equal in number and similarly disposed 
to the holes in the cartridge-plates. This 


instrument is used for removing the ex- 
pended cartridge-cases from the plates 
previous to reloading them. 

The operation of loading and firing 
becomes very simple, thanks to the 
ingenious contrivances above described. 
The lever at the end of the breech 
apparatus is raised, and the breech-block 
being thus drawn back, a filled cartridge- 
plate is dropped intw its place, which is 
then moved forward, and the cartridges 
pressed home into the barrels by de- 
pressing the lever as far as possible. 
The side lever is then raised, causing 
the striking-pins to act on the deto- 
nating caps at the base of the cartridges, 
and the thirty-seven barrels are fired. 
The end lever again is raised, the cart- 
ridge-plate, with the expended cases, is 
removed, a filled one is inserted, and 
the operation is repeated. One man 
could thus keep up a tolerably rapid 
fire so long as the supply of filled cart- 
ridge-plates is at hand. To remove the 
old cases and refill the plates requires 
assistance, and three or four men would 
be necessary to maintain a rapid fire 
for a considerable time. 
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It is stated that the Mitrailleuse can 
be loaded and fired ten times in a 
minute, discharging 370 rifled bullets 
in that time, which are said to be 
effective up to 1,500 or 1,600 yards. 
The point-blank range is 450 or 500 
yards. Messrs. Christophe and Mon- 
tigny, the patentees of the Mitrailleuse, 
affirm that 689 projectiles per minute 
can be fired from their gun ; this would 
give about eighteen discharges per 
minute—a number which would appear 
excessive, and their estimate is certainly 
not borne out by the practice of our 
artillery at Shoeburyness, where, as yet, 
the maximum rapidity obtained was 
three cartridge-plates in one minute, or 
111 cartridges fired in that time: much 
of the delay arose from a disturbing 
cause which will be referred to here- 
after. 

With reference to the advantageous 
employment of the Mitrailleuse, very 
conflicting opinions have been held, and 
contradictory reports have been drawn 
up by the special committees of con- 
tinental Powers. For it is an error (as 
the French soldiers have already dis- 
covered to their cost) to suppose that 
this engine of war is exclusively known 
to and used by the armies of France. 
Messrs. Montigny and Christophe, the 
patentees, are a Brussels firm, who have 
supplied the Mitrailleuse toall purchasers, 
Experiments are known to have been 
made with the gun in presence of the 
King of Prussia during the summer of 
last year; and it is rumoured that the 
reports of the Prussian artillery officers 
were in some degree unfavourable to 
the weapon, and that the determination 
arrived at was against its employment in 
the armies of Germany. The Emperor’s 
telegrams, however, mention that Prus- 
sian Mitrailleuses have been used against 
his troops with telling effect. In the 
earlier specimens of the Mitrailleuse the 
barrels were disposed singly, and re- 
volved in a frame in the same manner 
as the American “Gatling gun:” the 
result was unsteadiness in the piece, and 
consequently diminished accuracy of 
fire. In the gun above described, in 
which the solid cluster of barrels remains 
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fixed, no such cause of disturbance can 
arise; and as there is no recoil, even 
when all the barrels are discharged 
together, the marksman may keep his 
eye close to the sights, and by the side 
traversing wheel and elevating screw 
correct his aim, both for direction and 
for elevation, at every shot. This form 
is evidently a great improvement on 
the revolving pattern, and may possibly 
have determined its adoption by the 
Prussian army authorities. The battle 
of Woerth gave several French Mitrail- 
leuses to the army of the Crown Prince, 
who will not delay employing them 
against their former owners should he 
have received practical experience of 
their advantage in the field. 

The Mitrailleuse question hasat length 
been taken up by our own War Depart- 
ment, and experiments commenced with 
one at Shoeburyness on the 11th August 
last. The series of trials is intended to 
obtain a correct knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of the gun itself, as well as 
to compare the effects of its fire with 
that of the service breech - loading 
12-pounder Armstrong gun, and the 
9-pounder rifled muzzle-loading bronze 
gun, lately approved for service in India. 
The excellent results obtained with the 
latter render it more than probable that 
it will also be adopted as the service 
gun for home purposes, while the present 
most ingenious but too complicated 
Armstrong breech-loader will bereckoned 
among the guns of the past. 

The Mitrailleuse used on the present 
occasion was constructed by the firm of 
Christophe and Montigny, of Brussels, 
and is fitted with the recent improve- 
ments proposed by Major Fosherry, 
V.C., the chief of which consists in the 
substitution of the lever at the end of 
the block for the winch previously used 
to draw the former backwards and 
forwards. 

The gun was fixed upon a 6-pounder 
gun-carriage altered to suit its shape and 
fittings: this carriage would be much 
more clumsy and heavy than need be 
for conveying the Mitrailleuse, with its 
3} cwt. of metal. Ammunition boxes 
on each axle-tree contain, the one four, 
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the other six filled cartridge-plates ready 
to hand for loading : while the loading 
boxes, already described, stand ready at 
the limber to supply their thirty-seven 
cartridges to replace those already ex- 
pended. 

It is advisable at the outset to refer 
to the most serious drawback which was 
found to attend the working of the 
Mitrailleuse. It arose from the empty 
sheet brass cases sticking in the bores 
of the rifles on the withdrawal of the 
empty cartridges. The force used in 
drawing back the plate in many 
instances wrenched off the brass disc 
at the base of the cartridge, leaving be- 
hind the case itself. No instrument 
for withdrawing these obstructions had 
been provided, and consequently, when 
a barrel had become choked, much time 
was lost in picking out the fragments. 
In keeping up a rapid fire it is obvious 
that the best way of overcoming this 
serious difficulty is by withdrawing the 
cartridge from the hole in the plate 
which corresponds with the clogged 
barrel; but this occasions delay, as 
counting the barrels and selecting the 
right cartridge requires a cool head, and 
consumes valuable time. If a miscaleu- 
lation is made, and it is attempted to 
thrust a new cartridge into the ob- 
structed barrel, the cartridge is crushed 
up, and the plate cannot be forced home; 
it must then be taken out of its place 
and the crushed cartridge removed from 
it. All these obstructions waste time, 
an invaluable element in the effective 
use of artillery. The remedy for this 
great evil is evidently an improved cart- 
ridge made of one solid piece of metal, 
sufficiently strong to yield without tear- 
ing to the force employed to withdraw 
it from the barrel: and it remains to 
be seen whether such cartridges can be 
easily constructed. Under any circum- 
stances, an instrument for clearing the 
barrels should always be at hand. 

The following is a résumé of the Shoe- 
buryness experiments, so far as they 
have yet gone:—The conditions were 
that a line of thirty 9-foot targets, 
representing the outlines of 150 infantry 
and 90 cavalry soldiers, should be fired 
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at from ranges of 800, 600, 400, and 
300 yards. That the same number of 
minutes (two) should be allowed to each 
nature of gun, worked with all the 
rapidity which the most skilful officers 
and men can attain. The guns to be 
the 9-pounder bronze muzzle-loader, the 
12-pounder Armstrong breech-loader, 
and the Montigny Mitrailleuse with the 
Fosberry improvements. 

Space will not admit of a detailed ac- 
count of every round from each nature of 
gun here being given; it must suffice to 
mention briefly the general results of the 
practice. At 800 yards the Mitrailleuse 
gave, for first round, 110 hits out of 222 
bullets discharged in two minutes: 
second round, 182 bullets, 154 hits; 
time, two minutes. At 600 yards, 222 
bullets, 127 hits; time, two minutes 
(sixteen caridges not fired), At 300 
yards, 815 bullets, 171 hits; time, two 
minutes. This ended the first day’s 
practice with the Mitrailleuse. 

On the second day the following re- 
sults were attained at 400 yards: 222 
bullets fired, hits 179 ; time, two minutes. 

The trials against time ended here ; 
those fired with greater deliberation 
resulted as follows. 

Mitrailleuse at 400 yards : 185 bullets 
fired, hits 177; time, 3’ 56”—representing 
on the targets 83 cavalry or 74 infantry 
casualties.' At 300 yards: 185 bullets 
fired, hits 173 ; time, 2° 54’—92 cavalry 
or 84 infantry casualties. At 800 yards: 
185 bullets fired, 106 hits; time, 1’ 44” 
—41 cavalry or 45 infantry casualties. 

The results deduced from the series 
of experiments with the guns which 
followed the above were, firstly, that 

1 The excess of ‘‘hits” over ‘‘ casualties” 
is made up of those projectiles which strike 


portions of the targets not painted with the 
figure of a soldier. 
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the Mitrailleuse gave a very considerable 
proportion of effective hits out of the 
total of projectiles expended ; secondly, 
that the effects of the common case 
from the field-guns were rather greater 
than those obtained from the Mitrailleuse, 
owing to the superior rapidity with 
which they can be fired, but that the 
quantity of ammunition expended to 
obtain these results was vastly in excess 
of that fired from the Mitrailleuse ; 
thirdly, that the labour of the gunners 
at the field-guns was far more severe 
than that of the men working the 
Mitrailleuse ; and, fourthly, that the 
difficulties and delays arising from the 
cartridge-cases remaining in the barrels 
are, at present, a very serious drawback 
to the efficiency of the piece. 

No positive information has as yet 
been obtained relative to the effects of 
the Mitrailleuse in the great contest now 
raging, for it is impossible to accept as 
undoubted facts the coloured reports of 
either belligerent ; but the conclusions 
to be drawn from the experiments, so far 
as they have gone, do not assign to the 
Mitrailleuse by any means so high a place 
inthe opinion of our experimental officers 
as the French War Office authorities have 
so boastfully claimed for it ; but that it 
is nevertheless a formidable weapon capa- 
ble of further development, and which 
may hereafter find a place among our 
artillery equipments for special services; 
such, for instance, as to furnish a close 
and concentrated flanking fire for the 
defence of a ditch, or of an approach, 
or to accompany cavalry in rapid move- 
ments. After all, the crucial test is 
that of real warfare, and the rejection 
or final adoption of the Mitrailleuse may 
well be determined for us by the course 
taken in respect to it by the French 
and Prussian Governments. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


BY MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


Ir is reported that not long since three 
well-known Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment sat up together till four o’clock in 
the morning discussing the future of the 
party to which they belonged. After 
six hours of talk they confessed them- 
selves quite unable to see what work 
would be left for the Liberal party after 
once the Land Bill and the Education 
Bill were disposed of. ‘“ Now that the 
Reform question is settled,” said one, 
“and Church-rates abolished, and the 
University Tests Bill and Ballot as good 
as passed, there are no more English 
questions.” In fact, the prevalent feel- 
ing was that by the year after next 
the British Constitution would be so 
ideally perfect, that the raison d'étre of 
the Liberal party would be destroyed, 
and that the great political firm, which 
had so long and so proudly exhibited 
the placard of “‘ Repairs neatly executed,” 
would have to retire from business. 

If these gentlemen had looked over 
the pages of Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion, perhaps it might have occurred 
to them that there are a few incongrui- 
ties in our representative system, and that 
the Liberal party might occupy itself in 
repairing some of the weak places in 
this much-neglected part of the consti- 
tutional machinery. It might, for in- 
stance, be observed that one member is 
returned to Parliament by the suffrages 
of 69 electors, whilst in another place 
an unsuccessful candidate polled 10,824 
votes. Surely some little occupation 
might be found for the Liberal party in 
remedying this state of things. It may 
be too much to expect that an attempt 
should be made to obtain an equal 
amount of electoral power for each 
voter; but that a voter in one place 
should have 132 times more electoral 
power than a voter in another place 


is an absurd violation of all principles 
of representation. At the general election 
of 1868, Mr. Dalgleish, the member for 
Glasgow, polled 18,292 votes; Mr. 
Dawson Damer, at Portarlington, polled 
69 votes. There are three members for 
Glasgow, but each elector has only two 
votes. There is one member for Portar- 
lington ; therefore the amount of re- 
presentation possessed by each of Mr. 
Dalyleish’s supporters may be indicated 
by sr'zz, and that of each of Mr. Dawson 
Damer’s supporters by gy. In other 
words, it may be stated roughly that. 
the inhabitants of Portarlington have 
132 times as much representation as the 
inhabitants of Glasgow. 

These are of course the most extreme 
cases; but if the comparison is made 
wider, the result is almost equally start- 
ling. At the general election of 1868, 


Ten successful candidates in various places 
polled .159,650 votes. 

Ten successful candidates in other places 
polled 1,873 votes. 

Ten unsuccessful candidates in various places 
polled 83,217 votes. 


Such figures as these require no com- 
ment; gross as is the absurdity they 
reveal in our representative system, no 
legislative attempt has ever been made 
to remedy it, except by disfranchising 
a few of the very smallest constituen- 
cies—a mode of attack which leaves 
altogether untouched the most formi- 
dable part of the difficulty. It may be 
readily conceded that the 1,873 electors 
who have returned ten members to the 
present House of Commons possess 
more than a fair share of representa- 
tion ; but the difficuity lies in attempt- 
ing to obtain a due amount of repre- 
sentation for the 83,217 electors who 
voted for ten unsuccessful candidates. 
There has been great exception taken by 
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the Manchester school of Liberals at the 
idea of representing minorities ; but it 
is minority representation with a ven- 
geance to give ten members to 1,873 
voters, and to withhold all representation 
from 83,217. The Chartists proposed 
a partial remedy for the inequalities 
of the present representative system by 
making “equal electoral districts” one 
of the points of the Charter. This 
scheme was also advocated by Mr. Cob- 
den ; but it may perhaps be shown that 
though the division of the country into 
equal electoral districts, each returning 
one member, would remove some of the 
most glaring defects of the present 
system, it would not touch the difficulty 
of obtaining representation for local 
minorities. For instance, Manchester 
might be divided into ten districts, each 
containing 3,000 voters, and each district 
returning one member. It might happen 
that in each of these districts the Con- 
servatives were a considerable minority ; 
in this case, though forming a very large 
proportion of the total number of voters 
in Manchester, they would be deprived 
of all representation, because in each 
particular district they happened to 
be in a minority. Assuming the number 
of voters in Manchester to be 30,000, 
of whom 17,000 were Liberals, and 
13,000 Conservatives, it would be quite 
possible that all the members returned 
by the ten equal electoral districts 
would be Liberals; the Conservatives 
being outnumbered in every district by 
an average majority of 400. Now, in 
this case, the 13,000 Conservatives are 
quite unrepresented, and the ten mem- 
bers, who are sent to Parliament to 
represent the electors of Manchester, do 
not represent as many as three-fifths 
of them. A perfect representative system 
would ensure a proportional represen- 
tation of the whole of the electors of 
Manchester, and would not admit the 
possibility of a part of the constituency 
obtaining the whole of the representa- 
tion. It is sometimes said that it 
would be impossible to invent any 
system of returning members to Parlia- 
ment which would not be liable to 
accidental imperfections; that it is very 
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unlikely the proportion of Liberals to 
Conservatives would be so nearly similar 
in all the districts as to leave all 
the representation to one party; and 
besides, even if this were so, and if 
the Conservatives were beaten in every 
district in Manchester, they might be 
consoled by the reflection that the Con- 
servatives had been victorious in all the 
districts of Liverpool. They are told to 
be content, since, though they are under- 
represented in Manchester, some other 
persons are over-represented in Liver- 
pool. Lindley Murray says : “Two 
negatives in English destroy one another, 
and are equivalent to an affirmative.” 
This line of argument just described 
seems to assume that “ two injustices, 
in England, destroy one another, and are 
equivalent to justice.” The idea of the 
minority in one place being represented 
by the majority in another place is cer- 
tainly ingenious, but it overlooks the fact 
of there being any differences between 
members of the same political party. 
There are Liberals and Liberals, and it 
was probably no source of consolation 
to Mr. Mill’s supporters in Westminster 
to know that in Marylebone Mr. Harvey 
Lewis had been returned by a trium- 
phant majority. 

The whole question of what is some- 
times called minority representation 
seems to turn on the point whether 
members are sent to Parliament to 
represent persons or places—human 
beings, or bricks and mortar. It is 
said that popular phraseology favours 
the latter view ; but surely when the 
member for Manchester or Newcastle 
is spoken of, it is only a short way of 
saying the member for the electors of 
Manchester or Newcastle. If this is 
the case, and if members of Parliament 
are returned to represent the inha- 
bitants of certain places, a plan of 
returning these members should be 
adopted which will ensure the repre- 
sentation of as many as possible of 
the electors. If the place returns four 
members, and the Liberals in the con- 
stituency, as compared with the Con- 
servatives, are as three to one, then 
three Liberal members should be returned 
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to one Conservative. Supposing some- 
thing like this actually to have taken 
place, as at the last general election in 
the city of London, the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the electors are 
represented in some proportion to their 
numbers. 

The plan which has been adopted 
for obtaining proportional representa- 
tion in boroughs and counties returning 
three or more members is open to many 
objections. According to this plan, 
each elector, in a place returning three 
members, has two votes; in a place 
returning four members, he has three 
votes. Hence in a constituency re- 
turning three members a minority of 
2+ 1 can ensure the return of one 
member. Supposing the constituency 
to contain 100 electors, a minority of 
41 can return one member. For the 
remaining 59 electors, or 118 votes, if 
distributed between three candidates, 
produce an average poll for each candi- 
date of 394, or 1% less than the number 
votes polled by the minority candidate. 

Under this scheme there is no induce- 
ment to the minority to start only 
one candidate ; in nearly all the cases 
in which there were contests in three- 
cornered constituencies at the last 
general election, two candidates were 
started by the minority. The effect 
of this, where parties are tolerably 
equally divided, is, that the majority 
first secure the return of their own 
two candidates, and then they are able 
to decide which of the two minority 
candidates shall be returned. At the 
last election for Cambridgeshire four 
candidates were started, two Conserva- 
tives and two Liberals. The Con- 
servatives had a considerable majority, 
and the return of their candidates was 
at two o’clock virtually secured. The 
remaining Conservative votes were then 
used to prevent the return of the most 
radical of the two Liberal candidates. 
During the last hour and a half of the 
election the contest lay between the 
two Liberal candidates. The Liberal 
electors remained true to their pledges 
to divide their votes between their 
eandidates, who consequently remained 


neck and neck, until a few well dis- 
ciplined Tories came and plumped for 
the least radical candidate, who was 
thus returned by a majority of ten over 
his colleague. 

It is, of course, irritating tothe minority 
to be thus virtually deprived of the right 
of selecting between their own candidates 
the one whom they consider their fittest 
representative. The fact that the ulti- 
mate choice is frequently left to their 
opponents is also apt to have a demoral- 
izing influence on candidates. If two 
Liberals are standing in a three-cornered 
constituency, and they know their party 
is in a minority, and that the result of 
the election will probably be decided by 
Tory votes, a very strong inducement is 
offered to them to hang out for Tory 
support ; in this way elections in three- 
cornered constituencies are likely to 
result in the return of a member for the 
minority whose opinions differ as little 
as possible from those of the majority. 
The Conservative member for Manches- 
ter, for example, is always likely to have 
a dash of radicalism in his political 
opinions. oth these considerations 
detract from the value of what is known 
as three-cornered voting as a means of 
securing personal representation; but 
when every disadvantage connected with 
a three-cornered contest has been duly 
weighed, it must be allowed that though 
the power of the majority is very great, 
even in deciding who shall be the mem- 
ber for the minority, yet the result does 
afford a much truer representation than 
when the majority is all-powerful, and 
can command every seat. Itis true that 
Conservatives decided which of the two 
Liberal candidates should be the member 
for Cambridgeshire, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, Cambridgeshire is much more 
truly represented in Parliament than 
it would have been, had a majority, 
exceeding by about two hundred half 
the total number of votes polled, been 
able to monopolize all three seats, 

All schemes for obtaining what is 
called minority representation assume 
that it is desirable that Parliament 
should be the mirror of the nation ; and 
that all existing diversities of opinior 
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should possess in Parliament a strength 
proportional to their strength in the 
country. It is this assumption which 
the enemies of proportional representa- 
tion should attack. Instead of doing so 
they are content with calling one scheme 
impracticable, another unconstitutional, 
and so forth. The scheme most gene- 
rally denounced as impracticable, be- 
cause perhaps it is the most theoreti- 
cally perfect, is Mr. Hare’s ; the scheme 
which has received the dreadful name of 
unconstitutional is that known as cumu- 
lative voting. The latter plan would 
provide that in every election for the 
return of more than two members, each 
voter should have as many votes as there 
are vacancies to fill ; but that instead of 
being compelled, as at present, either to 
split all his votes, or to waste some of 
them, he should be allowed to distribute 
his votes among the candidates in any 
proportion he pleased. In a place re- 
turning three members a man would be 
allowed either to give one vote to each 
of three candidates, or to give three votes 
to one candidate, or to give two votes to 
one candidate and one vote to another. 
By this means a minority of one-fourth 
+ one could, in a place returning three 
members, secure one-third of the repre- 
sentation. The great defect of such 
forms of proportional representation is 
that, by leaving local representation in 
its present position, they limit the choice 
of electors to the candidates who present 
themselves for election in a particular 
constituency. By so doing they pre- 
vent the total result of a general election 
being really representative of the entire 
nation ; forif all constituencies returned 
three members, and if cumulative voting 
were adopted, local minorities of less than 
one-fourth would still remain unrepre- 
sented, although they might form a very 
important proportion of the entire body 


1 This plan of representing minorities has 
been adopted by the Government, in the 
Elementary Education Bill, for the election of 
school boards. The admission thus made 
that it is desirable to curtail the power of 
local majorities, and to obtain proportional 
representation, may be a useful precedent for 
future legislation. 


of electors throughout the country. 
There is for instance, in all probability, 
@ minority in every borough in England 
who would rather see Mr. Odger in 
Parliament than any other man what- 
ever. If Mr. Odger were allowed to be 
an All-England candidate, he would 
probably obtain more votes than any 
other member of Parliament. Hitherto, 
in whatever place he has been a candi- 
date, it has always proved that his sup- 
porters are a local minority. Cumula- 
tive voting would, it is true, be a great 
step towards securing the return of such 
a man as Mr. Odger ; but it would not 
make his return certain, for if his sup- 
porters in the place for which he was a 
candidate were fewer than one-fourth, 
they would be unable to return him. 
It is a noticeable illustration of the 
defects of our present representative 
system which would not be remedied by 
the adoption of the cumulative vote, that 
although nearly two millions of the popu- 
lation of England are Catholics, there is 
not the most remote chance of the return 
of one representative of English Catho- 
licism to Parliament. Every constitu- 
ency contains some Catholics, but in no 
English constituency are they sufficiently 
numerous to determine the selection of 
a candidate. It may perhaps be re- 
plied that the English Catholics have 
no reason to be dissatisfied, since in the 
south of Ireland the tables are turned ; 
there Protestants have no chance of 
representation, and Catholics are all- 
powerful in determining who shall be 
returned. We havealready commented 
on the supposition that an injustice in 
one place is remedied by an injustice 
in another, but it may be further re- 
marked that it is extremely unlikely 
that Catholics in England exactly coin- 
cide, even in questions bearing on their 
faith, with the opinions of Irish Catho- 


‘lics. The majority in Irish Catholic 


constituencies are always ardently Ultra- 
montane ; all the candidates, no matter 
what their previous opinions may have 
been, vie with each other in courting 
the support of the most extreme sec- 
tion of the Catholic clerical party, by 
denouncing mixed education and by 
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promising on all occasions of doubt and 
difficulty to consult with their valued 
friends the priests. Thus it comes to 
pass that so far from English Catholics 
being “virtually represented” by the 
Irish members, Irish Catholics them- 
selves are not truly represented ; those 
only of them are represented who are 
content to be guided by the precepts of 
Cardinal Cullen, There is sufficient 
evidence to prove the existence in Ire- 
land of a powerful section of Catholics 
who approve of mixed education; the 
views of Sir Robert Kane, as lately ex- 
pressed in his appendix to the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Primary 
Education, of which he was a mem- 
ber, are probably shared by many 
thousands of his countrymen, and yet 
there is no chance of any Catholic being 
returned in Ireland who does not pledge 
himself to do his utmost to destroy the 
national system of education in that 
country. There is nocertainty that this 
state of things would be remedied by 
the cumulative vote. 

The great advantage which Mr. Hare’s 
plan possesses over all other schemes of 
proportional representation is, that it 
would give to each elector one vote, 
and would allow him to give this vote 
to any candidate he pleased. The 
choice of an elector would not be re- 
stricted to the candidates who might 
happen to present themselves for elec- 
tion in any particular constituency. By 
this means a minority, however locally 
insignificant, could join its votes with 
those of other electors in other localities, 
and thus secure the return of a repre- 
sentative. If, for instance, 600 mem- 
bers had to be returned at a general 
election, and the voters in all the con- 
stituencies amounted to 600,000, any 
thousand electors, no matter where they 
resided—they might be scattered in 
twos and threes all over the country— 
could secure the return of a represen- 
tative. The present restricted choice 
of constituencies seems to act as a pro- 
cess of natural selection to weed out 
from Parliament, and from political 
activity in constituencies, men whose 
opinions are characterized by special 
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loftiness or originality. Even ordinary 


uprightness and intelligence sometimes 
deter electors from joining actively in 
political life. An honest, intelligent, 
and cultivated man is apt to turn in 
disgust from taking any part in an 
election, when he finds that he has to 
choose between voting for a promoter 
of false and fraudulent companies, a 
religious bigot, or a man who has never 
read a book or had an idea in his life. 
If such an elector could feel that he 
was not compelled to submit to the 
farce of being represented by such can- 
didates, but could choose from among 
all public men who were willing to 
undertake the duties and responsibilities 
of a member of Parliament, he would 
no longer feel himself shut out from 
real representation, and a stimulus of 
the very best kind would thus be given 
to political activity. In all contests 
there is enough and to spare of the 
worst kind of activity and enthusiasm, 
springing from the meanest and most 
contemptible of passions; if political 
life is to be improved, it is not by 
crushing out activity and enthusiasm, 
but by changing the source from which 
they too often spring. A strong in- 
fluence would be brought to bear in 
this direction by affording the means of 
real representation to all voters, instead 
of leaving them to the tender mercies 
of local candidates. 

The absolute tyranny of the majority 
is not only prejudicial to the political 
activity of the minority, it also exercises 
a very demoralising influence on can- 
didates. A gentleman goes down to 
stand for a certain constituency, and he 
is told that he will not be returned 
unless he can poll 3,000 votes. If it is 
an Irish constituency, he is further told 
that he may as well retire at once as 
not pledge himself in favour of de- 
nominational education; if it is an 
English constituency, he hears that 100 
votes depend on his pledging himself 
in favour of the Permissive Bill; of 
course he must support the ballot. Thus 
instead of a candidate declaring his 
political opinions openly and fearlessly, 
and then inviting all those who believe 
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that he would represent them to sup- 
port him at the poll, he goes down 
prepared to pledge himself to everything 
that may gain him a score of votes. 
The shameless way in which candidates 
at an election set themselves to catch 
votes, and attempt to gloss over any- 
thing in their previous expressions of 
opinion which might prejudice their 
chances of success, is too flagrant to 
have escaped the notice of the most 
casual observer. Striking instances, if 
they are needed, could be found in the 
answers given by candidates to ques- 
tions addressed to them on Sabbatarian 
subjects. It was only the other day 
that a candidate, well known by all 
his acquaintances to be strongly op- 
posed to Sabbatarian prejudices, was 
asked at a public meeting whether 
it was true that he had supported the 
Sunday Lecture League, and had con- 
tributed to its funds, The substance of 
the reply was, that he certainly had 
given a subscription to the Sunday 
League, but it was a very small one, 
and had been sent a long time ago. 
The immense temptation which is 
offered to candidates to avoid the ex- 
pression of any new, original, or un- 
popular ideas, has the necessary effect 
of lowering the intellectual and moral 
tone of the House of Commons. On 
the other hand, any comprehensive 
scheme of proportional representation 
would stimulate in two ways the in- 
tellectual and moral activity of Parlia- 
ment. In the first place, candidates 
would stand on their own merits, and, 
instead of striving to make themselves 
simply inoffensive to their constituents, 
they would endeavour to distinguish 
themselves from the throng of candi- 
dates, and so attract the support of 
electors in various parts of the country ; 
in the second place, the inducement to 
withdraw from political activity which 
is now felt by those voters who possess 
exceptional refinement, conscientious- 
ness, or ability, would cease to exist. 
These, instead of being excluded from 
electoral power, would be able to seek 
and find real representatives, whose 
very presence in Parliament would be 
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an immense benefit to its delibera- 
tions. 

A very striking defect in our present 
representative system is the undue influ- 
ence which mere wealth confers on its 
possessors. Election expenses are in 
nearly all cases so heavy, that none but 
the wealthy can afford to become candi- 
dates. These vie with each other in 
reckless and superfluous expenditure, 
and thus a tendency is created to make 
contests more and more costly. It can 
hardly be doubted that the corrupt 
expenditure of money at an election 
depends on the local character of the 
representation. If a candidate knew 
that he could poll votes all over the 
country, there would be no inducement 
for him to open public-houses in any 
particular place. Even at present, where 
a constituency is spread over a large 
area, as in counties, bribery is extremely 
rare ; not, it must be confessed, because 
of the exceptional virtue of county mem- 
bers, but because of the physical diffi- 
culty of bribing effectually, where the 
voters are widely scattered over a con- 
siderable tract of country. If bribery 
is rendered almost impossible in county 
constituencies, on account of the large 
area over which they extend, what chance 
would it have in constituencies spread 
over the length and breadth of the coun- 
try? If bribery could receive a really 
deadly blow, and the necessary expenses 
of elections were defrayed by the electors, 
the rich and the poor candidates would 
start on an equal footing; each would 
stand or fall on his own personal quali- 
fications. 

A great part of the opposition which 
all schemes for obtaining proportional 
representation have met with, may be in 
some degree due to a misunderstanding 
of the expression “ representation of 
minorities.” The advocates of what was 
called “minority representation” were 
supposed by some to desire to give as 
much power to the minority as to the 
majority ; it was frequently asked with 
a triumphant air how ‘the minority 
plan” would answer inside the walls of 
Parliament itself, and whether it was 
proposed to legislate in the House accord- 
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ing to the wishes of the minority. Such 
questions, of course, indicate an entire 
misunderstanding of all schemes for so- 
called “minority” representation. No 
such schemes ever proposed to deprive 
the majority of one iota of its just 
supremacy ; all that is desired is that the 
power of the majority and of the mino- 
rity in Parliament should be propor- 
tionate to their relative strength in the 
country. So far from depriving the 
majority of its power, proportional re- 
presentation would secure the supremacy 
of the majority much more surely than 
it is secured at present. For now a 
Parliament may be returned whose mem- 
bers represent, not the whole nation, but 
the majority of the nation. The re- 
presentatives of this majority do not 
agree in all particulars. Divisions are 
taken in the House, which are, of course, 
carried by the majority. Legislation is 
therefore carried on according to the 
wishes of the majority of a majority, 
which may be a minority. For suppose 
the House of Commons to represent ¢ of 
the nation, and that a division in the 
House is carried by a majority of ¢ ; a 
majority of a majority in such a case is 
a minority ; for $x %—4. The course 
of legislation would therefore be decided 
by the wishes of a minority. This would 
be the case even supposing that each 
member was returned by an equal num- 
ber of voters ; under the present system, 
by which one member represents sixty- 
nine voters, and another eighteen thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-two, the 
minority very frequently enjoys the 
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supremacy, which is justly claimed for 
the majority. On the other hand, if 
the whole nation were fairly represented 
in Parliament, the majority in the House 
would always represent the majority in 
the country, and the supremacy of this 
majority would consequently be much 
more secure than at present. 

No attempt has here been made to 
explain the details of Mr. Hare’s scheme 
of proportional representation. In the 
various works that have appeared on the 
subject every minute detail has been 
fully explained, every remote contingency 
has been anticipated, and for all possible 
defects and difficulties remedies have 
been suggested. It would be idle, how- 
ever, to deny that there are some possible 
difficulties in the working of the scheme 
for which the suggested remedies are 
not perfectly satisfactory. But after 
giving due weight to these possible 
difficulties, and making every allowance 
for unavoidable imperfections, it can 
hardly be denied that the advantages of 
this scheme preponderate immensely 
over its disadvantages, and these last 
appear insignificant compared with the 
disadvantages of the present system. 
At a meeting held some years ago, Mr. 
Mill, in reply to an objection that this 
scheme was too complex to be under- 
stood, said that after having mastered 
both, he considered it much easier than 
the multiplication table. When the time 
arrives when this scheme is as well un- 
derstood as the multiplication table, we 
believe there will not be many who will 
withhold their support from it. 











THE MISSION TO YARKUND. 


BY AN OFFICER AT MEERUT, 


Ar the close of the year 1868, when 
the public journals were occupied with 
the discussion of the “Central Asian 
Question,” and the Z'imes, under the 
head of ‘‘ Russian Conquests in Asia,” 
was directing attention to the strides 
of our advancing enemy along the 
valleys of the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
the Pall Mall Gazette was in direct 
communication with Leh, the capital 
of Ladak. The letters of “Yarkundee” 
in that journal reported on the /jirst 
expedition of Mr. T. D. Forsyth, C.B., 
now deputed as the envoy of the 
British Government to Yacoob Kush- 
begee, the ruler of Yarkund; and an 
officer of the Punjab Civil Service, who 
has for years held high political and 
civil authority in India. 

The results of this first mission were 
further made known in Mr, Forsyth’s 
memorandum on “Routes from the 
Punjab to Eastern Turkestan.” Traders 
in India were there informed that the 
barriers to British enterprise and to 
Russian advance which the President 
of the Geographical Society had, in 
his address of the previous year, de- 
scribed as “the impassable bulwark of 
the Himalayas, the mighty barrier of 
the Kuen Lun, whose mountains rise 
like a wall 17,000 feet high, with 
scarcely a crest or depression through- 
out the entire extent,” might be tra- 
versed with no very extraordinary diffi- 
culty. Leh was found to be accessible 
from the plains by more than one 
route, and the lofty passes of Baralacha 
and the Karakorum to admit of safe 
traffic with laden animals. An addi- 
tional paper, entitled “Trade with 
Central Asia,” showed arithmetically 
the profitable nature of mercantile spe- 
culation in the direction of Yarkund. 
Nor did Mr. Forsyth’s labours for the 
promotion of commerce end here. When 


at Leh he chanced to meet the Vakee? 
Mohammed, Nuzzur of Yarkund, Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Maharajah of 
Cashmere and Jummoo, then returning 
to. his own country, and secured his 
co-operation in the opening out of the 
“Chang-Chenmo” route. It is neces- 
sary to picture the group of hardy 
traders assembled at Leh to discuss, in 
the harsh dialects of Tartarland, the 
questions brought forward by Mr. 
Forsyth for consideration, in order to 
estimate the personal influence which 
succeeded in reconciling the opposing 
interests of Cashmere, Yarkund, and 
British India, and in smoothing the 
way for the Vakeel’s return by a road 
till then only known to the smugglers 
of Thibet. The Chang-Chenmo route, 
which skirts the western regions of 
the Chinese Empire, conducts the 
trader from the Punjab, who has al- 
ready surmounted the Baralacha Pass, 
and quitted the British district of La- 
houl, north-eastward to the Pangong 
Lake; it there surmounts the lofty 
plateau, which it traverses in a direc- 
tion slightly westward of north, by 
gradients less alarming than those of 
the Karakorum route, whose appalling 
pass is thus avoided, and the traveller 
arrives at Gooma some days earlier 
than by the direct route from Leh. 
The journey of Mr. Shaw by way 
of Chang-Chenmo in company with 
the Vakeel, though undertaken contrary 
to the advice of our envoy to Ladak, 
was eminently successful, and the great 
advantages of this route have been 
made known by that gentleman through 
the medium of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Mr. Forsyth further made 
arrangements to meet the great loss of 
animals incurred along the portion of 
the road leading through Lahore, and 
secured the reduction of the heavy 
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duties that, until that time, had been 
levied in Cashmere upon articles of 
trade during their transit through the 
territories of the Maharajah. The 
establishment of a fair at Pullumpore, 
in the Jullundur division of the Pun- 
jab, in the previous September, had 
shown the practicability of a direct 
trade with Yarkund, and fully justified 
these measures. 

The expedition which left the Pun- 
jab in the beginning of May is the 
result of a visit paid in March last 


to the Governor-General of India by 
Moola Shadi, the Envoy of His 
Highness the Atalik Ghazee, Yacoob 
Khan Wullee of Yarkund, previously 
spoken of as the Kushbegee, and has 
ostensibly for its object the further 
development of trade with Yarkund, 
and the expression of goodwill on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government 
towards the enlightened ruler of that 
country. Nor can it be denied that 
traders from the plains of Hindoostan 
are likely still further to benefit by 
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Mr. Forsyth’s efforts in their behalf. 
Already the Maharajah of Cashmere 
has consented to a commercial treaty 
which secures the passage of English 
piece-goods through his possessions en- 
tirely free of duty, a concession made in 
exchange fur advantages allowed by our 
Government to his shawl manufactories 
at Srinugyur. It is, however, the object 
of this paper to draw attention to the 
fact that the present expedition has 
other objects in view than those which 
are undertaken solely in the interest 


of trade, and to point out the danger 
of diplomacy which is necessarily de- 
pendent upon circumstance and the 
force of personal influence. 

The condition of the country to which 
Mr. Forsyth’s mission is travelling, and 
the short history of Yarkund Proper, 
cannot be better conveyed than in the 
words of the Edinburgh Review of 
January 1867: “The region lying east 
of Affghanistan and north of the British 
dependency of Cashmere is separated 
from the latter by the almost impassable 
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barrier of the Kuen Lun mountains, 
and from the former by the Pamir 
Steppes—an extensive tract of elevated 
table-land known also as the Bam-i- 
doonya, or Roof of the World, and oc- 
cupied by the black tents of the pastoral 
and freebooting Kirghizzes. The vast 
level valley of Chinese Tartary, irri- 
gated by rivers and canals, and rich in 
various minerals, including gold and 
coal, contains four provinces,—Kashgar, 
Yarkund, Aksoo, and Khoten. The 
population is composed for the most 
part of a mixed breed, half Kirghiz, 
half Persian. Besides these, there are 
Calmucks, Chinese, and a race called 
Toonghanees, who, though by extrac- 
tion Chinese, are by religion Maho- 
medans. All, as a general rule, occupy 
fixed habitations, and follow agricultural 
pursuits. On Kashgar, which, from 
its geographical position, is marked out 
as a great centre for future trade, the 
Czar’s Government has long fixed a cove- 
tous gaze ; and although the aggrandize- 
ment of our powerful neighbour in this 
quarter is not likely to react injuriously 
on the British tenure of India, we must 
still confess to a certain interest in the 
progress of events, all steadily tending to 
pave the way for Russia’s appearance at 
the northern foot of the Karakorum 
Pass.” 

“Early in 1863 the Toonghanees of 
Khoten rose upon their Chinese masters, 
massacred numbers, and compelled the 
remainder to become converts to 
Islamism. Their example was soon 
followed by the Mahomedans of Yar- 
kund, Aksoo, and other cities, and in 
this way the rule which the Court of 
Pekin has exercised for a century was 
suddenly annihilated.” 

It was to secure assistance against 
Russian encroachment that the Vakeel 
Mohammed Nuzzur had been, as 
already noticed, deputed to the Court 
of the dependent chief of Moore's 
earthly paradise; so little had the 
sound of England’s greatness, two years 
since, made itself heard beyond the 
snow-capped Himalayas! but the mighty 
barrier is now thrown down. Lord 
Mayo has listened to the guttural 
No. 131.—vou. xxu. 
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Persian of the Moola Shadi’s complaint 
against the ever-advancing Cossack. 

Since 1868, Mr. Forsyth has, at Lord 
Clarendon’s recommendation, had the 
honour of pointing out to the Emperor 
at St. Petersburg the mutual advan- 
tage to Russia and England of esta- 
blishing firmly the Mahomedan power 
which in Eastern Turkestan has suc- 
ceeded the exclusive despotism of 
China. 

Credentials, as being likely to com- 
promise a Government which, according 
to a recent advocate of “ Masterly In- 
activity,” had bat just “abandoned in- 
activity for action,’ were deemed un- 
necessary; and perhaps the friendly 
nature of the visit made it all the 
more easy for His Majesty to declare 
the Tian-shan range the positive limit 
of his imperial ambition. But for the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the possibility of a 
Russian invasion of India by way of 
Eastern Turkestan, and the danger to 
England’s prestige from the establish- 
ment of a Russian cantonment at Gooma, 
might never have been suggested to the 
Czar. He readily consented to in- 
augurate the “neutralization policy” 
at Mr. Forsyth’s suggestion, and to ac- 
knowledge Yacoob Khan Wullee, of 
Yarkund—an agreeable surprise to the 
Russo-phobists of the Foreign Office, who 
need now no longer trouble themselves 
about the exact position of the “thin 
green line” in the map of Central Asia, 
which, until the mission to St. Peters- 
burg, threatened perpetual anxiety to 
geographers. 

Nevertheless, laudable as have been 
the endeavours of Lord Mayo’s govern- 
ment to gain reliable information with 
regard to Russian influence at the ex- 
treme limits of her Asian possessions, 
an unexpectedly successful diplomacy, 
of a secret character, may give an undue 
importance to the really unimportant 
part of the “Central Asian” question 
—the opening out of Eastern Turkestan 
—and the necessity for a secret under- 
standing of any kind with the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg is much to be 
regretted. 

Again it is clearly a mistake to 
cc 








hazard the life and reputation of an 
envoy in a mission that is necessarily 
limited to two individuals! who must 
yet encounter difficulties, and possibly 
dangers, such as they could seareely be 
called upon to meet solely in the in- 
terests of the tea-trade. By the latest 
accounts from Yarkund, the son of the 
Kushbegee has thrown down a bridge 
which the Russians had established 
over the river Naryn for the purposes 
of trade. The near neighbours may 
already be embroiled, and our envoy, 
should he really undertake to explain 
the nature of the Czar’s decision, may 
meet with some difficulty in pointing 
out the prescribed boundary to the Cos- 
sacks and the fighting Mahomedans 
of Eastern Turkestan. 

The mission to Yarkund has not been 
constituted with a view to scientific 
research, though Dr. Henderson’s repu- 
tation as a botanist is established ; and, 
if it is to return before the close of the 
year, it will be fully occupied in the 
march, to and fro, along the “‘ Highway 
of trade with Central Asia:” so that the 
most sanguine of savans can scarcely 
expect any great result from its labours. 
Ornithologists must regret that advan- 
tage has not been taken of its move- 
ments to search out the homes of the 


wildfow] in the highland lakes of Thibet;. 


and the moonshees of Captain Montgo- 
merie sigh after lost opportunities for 
treading the unknown pathways of the 
Himalayas ; while geologists complain 
that they are not represented in the first 
authorized expedition sent to outflank 
the mountain wall of Karakorum. Let 
us hope, in the interest of philanthropy, 
that benefits may be conferred by its ex- 
ertions on the tea-drinking population 
of the Russias, and the revenues of India 
be improved by the further development 
of her commerce. But under no cireum- 
stances should we believe in a settlement 
of our difficulties with Russia through 
the medium of Eastern Turkestan, or 
in the “ neutralization policy” with re- 


1 Since this paper was written, Mr. Shaw, 
whose adventures have been already alluded 
to, has been detailed to accompany Mr. For- 


syth. 
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gard to that country and Affghanistan, 
though it be “readily accepted” by the 
Russian Government. True! there is 
a “limit of elasticity” to the most ex- 
pansive of empires. Courland and Livo- 
nia would willingly accept the freedom 
of Northern Germany, and offer in re- 
turn an extensive seaboard to Prussia ; 
her vast possessions can only be consi- 
dered a source of weakness to Russia. 
And if aggression is the necessary result 
of the contact of civilization and com- 
parative barbarism, a further advance 
eastward into Turkestan could not but 
be viewed with regret at St. Peters- 
burg. But diplomacy is already needed 
in the arrangement of the differences 
which exist between Shere Ali and the 
Shah of Persia, a settlement of more 
importance than the fixing of the 
boundary of the Kushbegee. These 
rulers are disputing the possession of 
the province of Kuchansoor in Seistan, 
nor can we anticipate that the superior 
cunning of Persia will succeed in paci- 
fying our warlike neighbour of Cabul. 
At any moment interference may be 
forced upon Russia or upon ourselves. 
A well-known “General Officer” writ- 
ing to the Times, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember last, says: “Persia is to all 
intents and purposes a Russian province, 
whatever may be averred to the con- 
trary. Her territory being run into 
by the Caspian, she is placed at the 
mercy of Russia; and whenever that 
Power may insist upon it, all her re- 
sources will be at its service.” Where 
such a state of dependence exists, it 
can scarcely be but that Russian sup- 
port will be afforded to Persia when 
in difficulty. The establishment of 
Russian depdts at Astrabad and the 
opening out of the trade routes from 
the south of the Caspian, indicated by 
the very able “Berlin Correspondent” 
of the Times, on the 5th of January 
last, are of far greater importance than 
the commencement of a factory at Kash- 
gar ; for Herat is assuredly the keynote 
to Central Asian politics, and the turn- 
ing of the Hindoo Koosh by Russia 
presents more formidable difficulties than 
the passage of the Tian-shan. 
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BY CHARLES NEATE, M.A. ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


How far, and within what limits as to 
objeets, is it or ought it to be allowable 
for individuals to devote private pro- 
perty to public or charitable purposes ? 
and what are the conditions or restric- 
tions that they may impose upon the 
enjoyment of their bounty ? 

How long, and within what limits 
of allowable change, is the State bound 
by the conditions on which it has 
originally accepted the gift ? 

These are questions, especially the 
last, just now of special interest with 
reference to the right of the State to 
modify educational endowments, or to 
apply for the purpose of education 
property originally given for other ob- 
jects. The subject of the following 
pages is more particularly the second 
question, with the application just given 
to it; but there is in the two questions 
a good deal of common ground, and a 
little consideration of the first question 
will help us to answer the second. 

As to the first question :—It is clear 
that there are some public purposes for 
which the State would accept no con- 
ditional or qualitied gifts, as for instance 
the equipment or training of a ship or 
regiment, or the foundation of a new 
bishopric in connexion with the Esta- 
blished Church. 

The purposes for which alone endow- 
ments can be accepted and allowed are 
such as the State does not think itself 
bound to fulfil, but which are so far 
useful as that the State is willing and 
desirous to see them provided for by 
private bounty. Indeed, an endow- 


ment, implying as it does permanency, 
is a departure from the general law 
which restricts perpetuities, and as the 
result of exceptional'favour it can only 
be permitted in its origin, and main- 


tained afterwards, on the presumption 
of exceptional as well as public utility. 

These purposes are properly called 

charitable, as implying a voluntary act 
for the benefit of others; and they must 
be so far public, as that they must com- 
prise an indefinite number of objects, 
for though they may be restricted to a 
particular class of objects, that class 
must be capable of indefinite expansion. 

It follows from what has been said, 
that whatever is given to a charitable 
purpose is given to the public, and 
therefore that the gift is not revocable 
upon the failure of the original object. 

Questions have arisen at law as to 
what was a sufficient devotion of pro- 
perty to charity to exclude for ever the 
rights of the donor and his represen- 
tatives ; and the right of the State to 
appropriate, and to administer by its 
legal instruments that which was given 
for unascertained, or impossible, or even 
illegal purposes, has been carried further 
than we should now think just. But 
it is no part of the design of these pages 
to discuss doubtful questions of law, 
and it is my intention to speak only 
of those gifts which have been made 
for purposes of a character undoubtedly 
charitable, and therefore public. 

These, divided according to their ob- 
jects, are either for the relief of poverty 
in its various forms, or for the pro- 
motion of education. 

The conditions to which they may 
be legally subject are such as are for 
the benefit of the founder's family, or 
such as relate to the government and 
management of the charity. 

The first of these conditions are in 
truth reservations out of the charitable 
gift for the benefit of the founder and 
his family, and should be considered a 
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matter rather of private than of public 
property, and are wholly different in 
character from the conditions of manage- 
ment, and from the restrictions we are 
about to mention. 

These are either for the benefit of 
particular localities or particular classes 
of persons. 

A local restriction does not necessarily 
take away the public character of the 
endowment. A hospital or a school 
must have a local habitation, and be 
chiefly, though not exclusively, for the 
benefit of the neighbourhood in which 
it has been placed; and if it be for 
the public benefit that such institutions 
should be created wherever needed by 
private benevolence, this can only be 
done by giving scope to those feelings 
of local attachment which induce men 
to do for one place what they would not 
do for another. 

The same plea may be urged, though 
with less force, for allowing restriction 
to particular classes of persons. 

Having thus far attempted to define 
the conditions and restrictions, subject 
to which a private endowment may be 
accepted in the first instance, we come 
to the second, that is the main, question: 
How long, and within what limits, is 
the State bound to observethem? When, 
if ever, does the time come when the 
State may assert its right to deal with 
charitable property as being in every 
sense of the word public? There are 
some people who maintain that the 
State may do so at any time; but if that 
be so, the State has now no right to 
allow to Birmingham or Bedford out of 
purely public property any advantage 
that is not given in equal measure to 
Sheffield and Great Grimsby, and the 
income of all the charities of the country 
must become at once part of the general 
revenue, and must be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. 

But there are few who hold this 
extreme opinion, and it may be safely 
treated with the disregard which it 
deserves, 

There are, however, some who, misled 
by a mistaken analogy, contend that 
the right of founders to control the 
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management or application of endow- 
ments should be restricted within the 
same limits as to time, as those which 
since the application of recoveries to 
the barring of entails, and the altera- 
tions of the law which were its natural 
consequence, have been imposed on the 
appropriation of private property to 
private purposes. 

So far, indeed, as regards those reser- 
vations which were often made in 
charitable foundations for the benefit of 
the founder’s family, the analogy to a 
great extent holds good, and I will 
further admit that the feelings of 
attachment which a founder may have 
felt for the place to which he owed 
either his birth or his wealth are not 
merely as being his feelings entitled to 
perpetual observance ; but it is to be 
remembered that even as to the disposal 
of private property for private { pur- 
poses the right is not confined to the 
limits prescribed by the rules of per- 
petuities. When those limits have been 
reached, the property indeed becomes 
capable of alienation, but subject to 
that it reverts and remains descendible 
for ever to the heir of the author of 
the settlement; and if we do apply the 
same law to charities, whenever it is 
thought right to extinguish these private 


- reservations, it should not be for the 


benefit of the endowment, but for that 
of the heirs of founders. Compensa- 
tion at least should be given to those 
who are deprived of a definite here- 
ditary right. 

But the principle itself, whatever be 
its limits, upon which we may deal with 
the rights of next of kin, or the sup- 
posed private feelings of a founder, does 
not apply to that part of the endow- 
ment, usually the main part, which is 
altogether public in its character and 
purposes. Those purposes do not wear 
out with the lapse of time, but rather 
acquire strength from it. For as the 
pious munificence of our ancestors has 
been little imitated in modern times, 
and as the mass of charitable endow- 
ments is far less now than it was in 
former times in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the country, their uses so far 

































as they are not supplied from other 
sources are more valuable and more 
needed now than they ever were. 

And if it be for the public good that 
a certain portion of property should 
remain inalienable as the subject of 
charitable application—if in that shape 
it is productive of more good than if 
kept in private hands to pass from one 
to another, the objection of inalien- 
ability, which is the one objection to 
perpetuities, is satisfactorily answered. 

But this obligation of exceptional 
utility must, as the natural consequence 
of their exceptional privilege, be main- 
tained as the condition of all chari- 
table endowments. If, however, they 
satisfy that condition, the State cannot, 
without repudiating altogether the prin- 
ciple of their distinct existence, assert 
the right of modifying their application 
according to its discretion, even though 
it should acknowledge the obligation of 
restricting them to charity. 

A gift to the State to be applied 
for any charitable purpose that the 
State might select, without any re- 
striction, would not readily admit of a 
scheme to be prepared by the Attorney- 
General ; and though the Crown might 
claim the right of appointing the 
objects, and has indeed exercised such 
a right in individual cases where no 
objects, or no legal objects, were pointed 
out, yet if the whole charitable pro- 
perty of the country were awaiting a 
new destination, the question would not 
only be too vast to be dealt with by the 
Crown in virtue of its prerogative, but 
it would so perplex the legislature with 
the multitude of objects and claimants 
it would give rise to, that the arch 
enemy of founders and benefactors, 
and of pious munificence in every form, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
probably seize the opportunity of giving 
the whole to the tax-payer, as satisfying 
the condition of being a real object of 
charity. 

The State, however, without pervert- 
ing the offerings of charity, may greatly 
modify their distribution, so long as it 
does so in a manner that shall appear 
to be consistent with the main design 
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of founders. I take the words from the 
Oxford University Act, which, though 
not technically concerned with charitable 
endowments, is so far in pari materia as 
to be in this matter, at least, an authori- 
tative precedent. 

How far the State may go in the way 
of change, within this limit, we shall 
presently attempt to show; but first let 
us see what may be done by the law for 
the modification of charitable endow- 
ments. 

Legislation, of course, is not bound 
by the law; but before we carry it 
further, it is better that we should 
know in any case how far the law can 
go, and in what course it proceeds ; and 
this it is more especially right to do in 
the present case, where the law has 
usurped to some extent the powers of 
legislation. 

The law, indeed—that is, that branch 
of it which is administered by Courts 
of Equity—has in former times greatly 
overstepped its proper limits, both in 
attributing a general charitable purpose 
to dispositions of property not made 
with that intention, and in diverting 
that which was really given in charity 
to objects not contemplated by the 
donor ; as, for instance, when it gave 
to the endowment of the chaplain of 
Chelsea Hospital a legacy bequeathed 
to sixty pious ejected ministers, to be 
selected by Mr. Baxter. This decision, 
it is true, was made in the year 1679, 
and partook, in some degree, of the 
persecuting character of the times. It 
was set aside the year after the Revo- 
lution, when the times had greatly 
changed, and the money was given as 
legacies—to persons selected in the 
manuer directed by the will. 

The more enlightened learning of 
modern judges, especially of Lord Eldon, 
has corrected and modified the éxtra- 
vagance of the old jurisdiction; and, 
speaking only of cases where property 
has been given unquestionably in the 
way of charity and to definite objects 
—if those objects are, and continue to 
be, lawful and charitable—Courts of 
Equity will not substitute other objects 
for them, even though they might 
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believe that in so doing they were more 
effectually fulfilling the general purpose 
of the donor. 

With this qualification—that is, while 
acting in such a bond fide belief—the 
State may undoubtedly, by legislation 
beyond the law, vary the objects of a 
charity without repudiating the obli- 
gation of the contract entered into, 
in each case, between itself and the 
founder. 

How much the State may do, within 
this limit, we will now consider sepa- 
rately with reference to each of the 
matters. expressed or implied in such 
contract. 

First, as to the condition of benefit 
to the family of the founder. We 
have already disposed of it so far as 
we can within these pages. 

Secondly, as to the conditions of 
government and management. As these 
are only means for carrying out the 
purpose of the founder, they are not 
to be considered at any rate an essential 
part of that purpose ; and even though 
it may be supposed that the founder 
in confiding, for instance, to a muni- 
cipal corporation the management of 
his charity, had wished to do honour 
or even to give a benefit in the way 
of power and patronage to that body, 
if the confidence reposed in it has 
been abused, it may be rightfully trans- 
ferred, and the benefit intended is justly 
forfeited. 

The State has, to some extent, acted 
upon this principle in the Municipal 
Corporation Act, by which the manage- 
ment of the Local Charities is trans- 
ferred from the corporate body to a 
distinct set of trustees; but I venture 
to think that the: control of municipal 
corporations over charities should be 
still further cireumseribed. 

Thirdly, as to the objects of different 
charities—that is, the mode in which 
they aim at conferring a benetit. Re- 
verting to the distinction before made 
between charities for the relief of bodily 
wants and those for the advancement 
of education, as both are equally proper 
objects of charity, alike open to the 
selection of a founder, it’ seems to me 
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difficult to justify the transfer of an 
endowment from one class to another. 

No one, indeed, whose opinion would 
deserve to be noticed, would propose 
to apply the property of a hospital to 
the foundation of a school, though he 
might think that the latter form of 
charity was the most needed. Some- 
thing, however, of this sort has been 
done with respect to some charities for 
the relief of need which have been, I 
believe rightly, deemed to be useless, or 
worse than useless—such as funds for 
the distribution of doles. These may 
now, under the operation of the recent 
Charity Acts, be transferred to eduea- 
tional purposes. I submit that they 
would be more properly added to the 
funds of the county hospital as a sub- 
scription from the parish from which 
they had been taken; for in giving 
them to an endowed school, we not 
only disregard the main purpose of the 
founder, but we shift the benefit of 
the charity from one class to another. 
And here I. would notice a great 
injustice which is commonly done by 
applying to the payment of rates—that 
is, for the benefit of the rate-payers— 
property given to a parish for the 
benefit of the poor. Such property 
ought clearly to be used for purposes, 
whether educational or other, not other- 
wise provided for by compulsory law 
—such, for instance, as the providing 
of allotments, or recreation grounds, or 
the advancement of the more deserving 
scholars of the village school. 

We next come to the question, How 
farihas the State the right to alter the 
distribution of endowments by transfer- 
ring them wholly or in part from one 
place to another, or by superseding alte- 
gether local claims of preference ? 

This is practically the most important 
question which we have to deal with ; 
and it is one that has to be viewed 
under different aspects. 

There is a great difference between 
those cases in which a benefit to the 
place was the main object, as where a 
school is founded for the special useof a 
particular town, and those where: the 
local restriction was attached as a con- . 
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dition to a foundation made primarily 
and essentially for a more general pur- 

ose, as where a college was founded, 
either at Oxford or Cambridge, with 
local preferences for the benefit of par- 
ticular towns or counties. In the former 
case, the right to apply elsewhere any 
portion of the fund can only attach to 
any surplus that may remain after satis- 
fying abundantly the needs of the place 
selected by the founder as the object of 
his bounty ; but in the other case the 
“main purpose” was the promotion of 
education in the country at large by the 
foundation of a college in connexion 
with a great public institution, to whose 
purposes that college became bound by 
partaking of its benefits. 

These local preferences, therefore, 
after a sufficient time has elapsed to 
satisfy the reasonable wishes of the 
founder, may be properly superseded in 
favour of the better fulfilment of his 
main design, and that without com- 
pensation to the inhabitants of the 
locality whose rights or interests as 
such are not in the eyes of the law suf- 
ficiently definite to be treated as pro- 
perty, nor otherwise entitled to be 
maintained by a Court of Equity in 
opposition to the general advantage. 
This was accordingly done by the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge University Acts, 
which also went further than this in 
setting aside after a certain period 
the rights of next of kin, and that 
too without compensation, though 
those rights had just as much of 
a definite and recognised legal cha- 
racter as the right of a legatee to his 
legacy, or of an heir to the estate of his 
ancestor. 

This was done, as was also the ex- 
tinction of local preferences, for the 
most part with the willing assent of the 
colleges which were hampered with such 
restrictions, and of the Visitors whose 
duty it is to preserve inviolate the in- 
tentions of the founder. When we 
hear after this, as no doubt we shall 
hear, of the sacred rights of property 
set up in opposition to further dealings 
with endowments, it is well that we 
should remember in what way the only 


proprietary rights or quasi-proprietary 
rights, besides vested interests, which 
attach to charitable foundations have 
been regarded by those who were most 
bound to maintain them. 

A very important question here arises, 
which, so far as I know, has not hitherto 
been raised ; namely, How far are the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the colleges in them, bound by any 
tie to the places where they now seve- 
rally carry on their appointed work? 
The Universities are not likely to shift 
their habitation, and so to change their 
name; but if they did so, they would 
violate no local rights, and what is true 
of the whole is true of the parts. A 
college belongs not to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge as a place, but to either University 
as an institution. The Universities, as 
they were created by the State, and 
continue to exist only by its allowance, 
may also be divided by the State ; and 
it is simply a question of expediency 
whether some of the colleges either of 
Oxford or of Cambridge should not be 
transferred to the North of England, 
there to form nuclei of a new univer- 
sity, or to enlarge the foundation of 
Durham. The principle of a local con- 
nexion might still be maintained, or 
rather enforced, more than it is now by 
selecting as the leaders of the new colony 
those colleges which are most connected 
with the North either by association or 
property—as, for instance, would be, in 
Oxford, Balliol, Lincoln, University, 
and Queen’s, 

The same argument applies, though 
in a somewhat less degree, by reason of 
their unity, to Eton and Winchester, 
which also claim to be, as indeed they 
are except in a very small measure, 
institutions for the benefit of the coun- 
try at large, at least for the benefit of 
that class throughout the country which 
habitually resorts to them. Their over- 
flowing wealth is in itself a sufficient 
reason for distributing their utility; and 
the foundation of schools in different 
parts of the country in connexion with 
them might be the means also of giving 
back some share in their endowments 
to those classes for whose benefit they 
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were chiefly intended, and for whom 
they do now so little. 

This leads me to the last point, 
namely, the limits of the action of the 
State in dealing with what may be 
called the class interest under endow- 
ments. This is the most important 
question of all ; but there is less need 
to write at length about it, as it admits 
less than others of any definite rules, 
and there is a general agreement that 
the action of the State should be directed 
in some way to the restoring the benefit 
of school endowments at any rate, and 
in some degree also of collegiate endow- 
ments, to that class for whose benefit 
they were chiefly, if not exclusively, in- 
tended. 

The State is the more bound to do 
this, as the law has shown itself power- 
less to do good, but has rather assisted 
the perversion of educational charities 
by the strict construction it has given 
to the term “grammar-school.” The 
State itself has perhaps some little 
wrong to repair in this matter, in that 
it has deprived poverty of the preference 
to which it was generally entitled by 
college statutes ; but having been my- 
self a strenuous opponent of that part 
of the Oxford Act, I am the more bound 
to admit that the whole Act, taken to- 
gether, has by no means been unfa- 
vourable to the interests of indigent 
merit. The throwing open all col- 
leges, and the abolition of that great 
incumbrance, the rights of next of kin, 
have more than compensated for the 
uncertain, and in some degree unde- 
sirable, advantage which poverty once 
had in college elections. 

There yet remains something to be 
said of colleges as distinct from other 
charitable foundations. In truth, they 
are not in the eyes of the law impressed 
with the general character of charity. 
They are eleemosynary corporations, 
founded, no doubt, with a general 
public purpose, but different from or- 
dinary charities in this, that the mem- 
bers of the corporation are the recipients 
as well as the administrators of its 
revenues, and that they are subject only 
to the jurisdiction of the Visitor, which 
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is both private in its character and 
exclusive in its authority. 

A gift, therefore, to a college is not 
a gift to the public. If the corporation 
should become extinct, either by its 
own neglect or by the act of the State, 
the property would revert to the heirs 
of the donor, or failing them escheat to 
the lord of the fee, that is, most pro- 
bably, to the Crown. 

Still, as corporations, and existing as 
such only by an exceptional law, they 
are subject both in their creation and 
their continuance to the condition of 
exceptional utility ; and it is for the 
State alone to judge how far at any 
time they satisfy that condition. The 
State has accordingly asserted that right, 
with the general approbation of the 
country, by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Acts ; but, even in so doing, 
the State so far recognised the private 
and proprietary element of collegiate 
foundations as to make the new ordi- 
nances, though framed under legislative 
authority, subject on appeal to the re- 
vision and approval of a judicial tri- 
bunal, that is, the Privy Council. 

Colleges, indeed, as_ self-governing 
corporations, kept up by a perpetual 
infusion of new blood, and as possessing 
within themselves, subject to the con- 
trol of their Visitors, the power of 
modifying in some measure their statutes 
and constitution, and having beside or 
over them, in those Visitors, a perpetual 
legal expression of the supposed in- 
tentions of their founders, may reason- 
ably claim to be considered, in a far higher ~ 
degree than the trustees of a charity, as 
fulfilling both the purpose of their 
original foundation and the condition 
of their present utility. 

It is to be hoped that this distinction, 
and the right to comparative exemption 
from control which arises from it, will 
continue to be recognised in any future 
legislation, as it was in the Acts of 
which I have before spoken. 

There is, however, some danger of 
violence being done both to the primary 
character and the present usefulness of 
colleges, by insisting too exclusively 
upon their educational duties—which, 
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indeed, formed no part of their original 
constitution ; and, perhaps, this danger 
may be increased by the very active and 
prominent part which fellows of colleges 
are now taking in the higher regions of 
the press and in the public service of 
the country, specially in that class of 
employment in which a wider and 
higher education, and a more inde- 
pendent judgment, is required than is 
easily to be found in the official staff of 
a department. 

Fellows of colleges are becoming in 
this way, and by their increasing num- 
bers at the bar, something like a power 
in the State, and, however useful in that 
character, may naturally expect as such 
to be the objects of some jealousy. 
There is certainly very much of this 
feeling against them in their character 
of landed proprietors. Lord Stanley, 
acting recently as chairman of a meeting 
of the Social Science Association, and 
speaking not of colleges in particular, 
but of charitable endowments in general, 
suggested that their property should be 
converted into money and invested in 
the Funds. In answer to such a sug- 
gestion I would submit, not only that 
by such a course the growth of existing 
foundations would be altogether stopped, 
but, to meet the usual objection of in- 
alienability, I would further point out, 


that no property in the country satisfies 
so well the condition of shifting owner- 
ship, and gives to so many in their turn 
an interest in the land, as that which is 
held by colleges ; and, in the present 
unsettled state of opinion upon what is 
called the Land question, it is no small 
advantage to those who wish to keep 
things as they are, or nearly so, that a 
very large proportion of the cleverest 
and most highly educated men in the 
country should have the privileges, and 
with them in some degree the feelings 
and the prejudices, of landowners. 

In what I have written, I have as- 
sumed that endowments were a public 
good. I believe them to be so, as doing 
that which the State and the public 
would either not do at all, or would not 
do so well. Supply and demand would 
certainly not build and endow a hospital, 
for those who need it are the poor; nor 
would it provide for the higher learning 
of the country, for that is unremu- 
nerative in proportion as it is high, 
unless you make a university degree the 
condition of honourable employment, 
and made that degree harder of attain- 
ment than it now is. But this subject 
has been recently discussed in these 
pages with much ability, and the limits 
of this article prevent me from entering 
further upon it, 
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THE LAY OF THE GERMAN LINT-MAKERS. 


Tear the smooth linen, pull out the pale threads 
That were woven so deftly, so firm, and fast, 
For an hour is coming, that each heart dreads, 
As we sit here lonely, bowing our heads 
O’er the thought of the sweet, calm Past— 
The Past that, when present, we knew not other 
Than its earlier brethren, born of one mother, 
Children of Peace, that each lived his day 
And in mild monotony passed away :— 
We knew not their beauty, but now we know, 
As the last has fled at the blast of the foe, 
And a stern dark Present over us broods, 
Just dropping a word in her churlish moods— 
“Ye call me harsh, but a harsher than I 
Stands under that cloud-built canopy— 
A Future drawing terribly nigh, 
Whom many must greet with a bitter cry! 
So work, aye work ere worse may hap’— 
And the lint-heap rises up in the lap. 


The lint-heap rises—like a white foam 
On the crest of the deep dark billow, 
That none dare track down its awful gloom, 
But we know that it sunders the youth from his home, 
The husband’s head from the pillow. 
Ah, fair white napery, soft bed-drapery, 
Given by our mothers when each was bride, 
The young girl’s vision, the matron’s pride! 
Your slender threads, as we rend them apart, 
Seem like a tearing of heart from heart :— 
They were woven together in the web of our life, 
For life to endure,! but the mighty strife 
Hath smitten us, as with a thunder-clap— 
And the lint-heap rises up in the lap. 





The lint-heap rises—is it this, is it this, 
The best we can do for our men, our own 
(Save the prayer flung up from the heart’s abyss), 
For those who left us with quick warm kiss, 
Our young men strong in brain and in bone, 
Whom the handwork craft, or the desk, or the spade 
Awaits, to take up the task down-laid— 
Is it this we store up for their coming again? 
Their coming? Oh how? ask the men who remain 
Why they bind the white badge with the red cross wrought 
Round each stout arm, when sounds the alarm 
To go meet their fellows, the men who have fought,— 


? The marriage-stock of linen in Germany is suppoeed, in ordinary cases, to require no re- 
plenishing during the lifetime of the couple. 
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Helpless now, all wearily brought 
One by one—like these pale, pale threads— 
To rest the torn limbs and the fevered heads 
In a refuge of hard-won calm. 
Ah! how endure when that “ worse” shall hap!— 
Work on: let the lint-heap rise in the lap. 


For what is War, but a rending asunder 

All the fair gifts of the years gone by? 

The looms that wrought comfort, and pleasure, and wonder 
Lie shattered beneath the shock of its thunder, 
The blooming plantations languish and die. 
Pestilent wind, smiting nation from nation, 

Uptearing the highways of civilization, 

And plunging us back in the rude “ long-ago,” 
Each time thy harsh cry bids gentle arts fly, 
The savage triumphs, with scorn in his eye 
For the race who know all secrets below 
Of world-wide mastery, yet can show 
For a moral wrong no fitter reply 
Than blindfold mutual butchery! 


Yet while kingly strife must be quenched with life, 

Honoured be they who fight bravely and long, 
Maintaining the glory of Fatherland’s story 

Thro’ the steadfast will and the sinew strong. 
Honoured the friend, ay and honoured the foe, 
Whom Duty in terrible garb lays low 

Where he came to scatter degth,—but finds 
Perchance, in a sympathy born of pain, 
A deeper chord in the world’s wide strain 

Than the passion of patriot minds. 


Tear the smooth linen, pull out the pale threads, 
Mete out the bandage, make ready the beds ; 
It is come, the hour we dreaded is come, 
And the call to act strikes our terrors dumb. 
No time for doubting, no leisure for sorrow, 
To God we must leave the care of to-morrow ; 
For the men who have lost, the men who have won, 
Are brought on their litters one by one. 
’Tis the awful Future we knew was near 
Now turned to a Present !—yet stay that tear ; 
For the hand may bind and the voice ring kind 
O’er the shattered forms as they slowly wind 
Along, on their living bier. 
We'll wrestle and strive to save them alive, 
The men who for us would die; 
So work, work on, lest the life-thread snap— 
Snap, as the fateful moments fly. 
We know not to-day what to-morrow shall hap, 
And still must the lint-heap rise in the lap. 
A. F. .F. 
Hompvre v. v. Howe, 15th August, 1870. 
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THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 


Tuat the state of our defences is by no 
means satisfactory is a feeling that is 
universal throughout the country. That 
the army can be strengthened by dis- 
charging its soldiers and selling the 
stores, and that the efficiency of the 
administration can be increased by 
placing men trained to perform one set 
of duties to perform another — these 
are paradoxes so great that John Bull, 
proverbially credulous as he is, can 
hardly swallow them. 

Yet it has been stated in the House 

of Commons that we never were so well 
prepared for war, that the army and its 
stores could be rapidly expanded, and 
that the admirable arrangements that 
had been made were such that a very 
few days would place us on a war foot- 
ing. 
Now, the statements made by Mr. 
Cardwell (in perfect good faith, we do 
not doubt) must be either true or false. 
If true, the country owes him a heavy 
debt of gratitude; if false, some one has 
made a terrible mistake. 

We venture to think that the people 
of this country are tired of the disgrace- 
ful panics that occur so often ; we ven- 
ture to think that the nation is desirous 
of having such a military force at its 
disposal as will place it in security, and 
in a position to fulfil its duties and 
obligations. Let us try and examine 
what the military strength of the country 
really is at the present moment, and how 
far facts justify the statements so freely 
made in the House of Commons. 

The military strength of a country 
consists of three distinct things— 

Men, and the organization requisite 
to obtain and train them. 

Stores, and the administration requi- 
site to preserve and distribute them. 

Administration, or the power to keep 
the men supplied with food and clothes. 

Whit, then, is the force of the coun- 
try in men ; 


We are told it consists of 63 battalions 
of 560 men each, or some 34,160 in- 
fantry, and about 20,000 cavalry, artil- 
lery, and engineers. It is admitted that 
20,000 men have been reduced ; but to 
compensate for this a first reserve of 
1,900 men, and a second reserve of 
21,870, have been formed, and credit is 
taken for the difference between the 
23,770 and the 20,000! Behind these, 
in second line, we are told there are the 
Militia and Yeomanry, about 96,700, 
and the Volunteers, 170,581 men. 

The Militia is but partly trained and 
disciplined, and much under-officered. 
The Volunteer force is undisciplined, and, 
although containing admirable rifle shots, 
has not yet learned that habit of im- 
plicit obedience, of implicit confidence 
in superiors, that bending of the wills 
of the many to the will of the few, that 
constitutes real discipline. 

Such appears to be the real state of 
the country as to men. But Mr. Card- 
well has stated that the “forces of the 
country were never in a better state, and, 
that, although reduced, the army has 
been only weeded of its bad characters, 
and is capable of rapid expansion.” 

What is meant by the first part of 
this statement we don’t profess to under- 
stand. Soldiers are much the same 
stamp of men as their fellow-citizens, 
and we can hardly imagine a large con- 
tractor discharging carpenters and ma- 
sons for immorality. 

But we assert most distinctly that the 
latter statement has no foundation. 

Parliament has authorized an augmen- 
tation of the army by 20,000 men. If 
by a simple order 20,000 men could be 
put into the ranks of the line from the 
Militia, and their places filled up by 
20,000 more men from the Volunteer 
force, whose place would be again taken 
by 20,000 recruits, then the statement 
would be correct. But is this being 
done? No; regiments are recruiting just 
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as ever they did ; neither the reserve of 
1,900 men nor that of 21,870 have been 
called on: the army is being augmented, 
not expanded, and this augmentation 
means simply bidding in the same market 
against the Militia for the same article— 
the recruit. 

Tt has been stated, that although our 
battalions are small (only 560 men), yet 
this is the exact strength of a Prussian 
battalion in peace-time. Now, the state- 
ment is perfectly true, but it is not the 
whole truth. 

The Prussian battalion consists in 

peace-time of 508 men in the ranks and 
508 men in the reserve. The colonel 
has the arms and equipments for 508 
men. He has their names and addresses, 
they aretold off tocompanies. Forty-eight 
hours after the order is given the batta- 
lion 508 strong has expanded to 1,016, 
every man of whom has served from one 
to three years. Compare the Prussian 
and French armies, the former based on 
the expansive system, which means that 
the whole nation is “ militarized ;” the 
latter, which regards the soldier as a man 
distinct from the bulk of the population, 
yet in its endeavours to get additional 
strength by a Garde Mobile, militia and 
volunteers, simply “civilianizes” the 
army. 
If any one of our readers will go down 
to Aldershot and look at a march past 
some day, when every man is ordered to 
be in the ranks, he will see three grand 
divisions, that is, six companies, march 
past. Knowing that there are ten com- 
panies in the battalion, he will ask, 
Where are the other four? The answer 
to this question is, that the proportion 
of six to ten represents pretty nearly the 
proportion of effectives to non-effectives 
in peace-time. Applying this rule to 
Mr. Cardwell’s sixty-three battalions, 
it will be found that we could put 20,496 
infantry on parade. May we not apply 
to this force the expression that was 
used with reference to the British gar- 
rison in Canada? “It is too small for 
defence, or to command respect ; itsimply 
invites attack and conquest.” 

Let us now turn to the question of 
stores. Are there breech-loaders to arm 
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our Militia and Volunteers? “We have 
300,000 in store.” Now what does this 


answer seem to mean? It means, that 
locked up in some place or other, under 
the control of the Secretary of State, 
and available for arming the Volunteers 
and Militia, there are 300,000 breech- 
loaders. It appears, however, that this 
is not the true meaning. Lord Elcho, in 
a letterrecently written, says, after talking 
this matter over with the Secretary of 
State, “Of the 300,000 breech-loaders 
in store, 100,000 are wanted to meet 
present pressing demands at home and 
abroad, for the army, navy, marines, 
pensioners, and militia; of the remaining 
200,000 a considerable proportion is, I 
believe, in Canada.” Thus the answer 
was true, but did not convey the infor- 
mation sought. Again, it may be asked, 
How many of these rifles are serviceable? 
A large number must be honeycombed 
and useless, for the Enfield has been a 
long time in use, and, pending the intro- 
duction of a new arm, as few as possible 
were converted into Sniders. And large 
numbers are condemned annually by 
boards of survey. We believe, if there 
are 105,000 in store, leaving out the 
rifles in Canada, and now required for 
issue, it is the outside of the number ; 
and of these 105,000 a large proportion 
will be found useless. 

But of all the extraordinary state- 
ments that were recently made, perhaps 
the most extravagant was the statement 
that the whole of the ammunition fired 
at Sebastopol by the British army could 
be turned out in a month. 

We visited the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich during the Crimean War. 
Night and day the machinery ceased not. 
The crash of the Nasmyth hammer, the 
scream of the engine, the whirr of the 
machinery, never slacked or paused. 
That labour, that unceasing labour for 
months, barely enabled even a Boxer to 
feed the batteries from day to day with 
the mass of shot and shell, the iron 
tempest, rightly termed a feu d’enfer. 
And yet, now that the guns are quad- 
rupled in size, and the Jabour in making 
their projectiles increased a hundredfold, 
it can be all made in one month ! 
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Let us examine some other points con- 
nected with stores. Surrounded as Eng- 
land is with the sea, coast and harbour 
defence must be for her always, at all 
times, a matter of the deepest interest, 
the most anxious solicitude. There is one 
means of defence, the most formidable, 
the easiest to apply, and perhaps the 
cheapest. We mean the submarine 
mine or “torpedo.” The War Minister, 
on being asked if he considered 2,000/. 
a sufficient sum for experiments with 
torpedoes, replied, “that he was in- 
formed by competent authority that it 
was enough, and that there were plenty 
of torpedoes in store.” Subsequently 
pressed on the subject, it turned out 
that there were none in store. But it 
was added that they could be easily and 
rapidly made. France, Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, and the United States have 
carried this branch of defence to great 
perfection: England has not even one 
torpedo. At this very moment one of 
the largest iron manufactories in the 
north is turning out these terrible 
weapons by the hundred, not for our 
Government. We question much if 
our engineers have yet the knowledge 
or experience requisite to design a 
torpedo. And we believe this subject 
is just where the Floating Obstruction 
Committee left it two years ago. That 
committee, in perhaps one of the ablest 
and most elaborate Reports ever pre- 
pared by such a body, pointed out gun- 
cotton as the proper material for loading 
torpedoes with. Although the discovery 
of gun-cotton in its present form is, we 
have heard, entirely due to the War 
Department chemist, yet the only place 
in England where such gun-cotton is 
made is a small manure-factory in 
Suffolk. 

Are our forts completed? At all 
events, if we can’t blow up a hostile 
ship, we can sink her by the fire of 
artillery from the forts. Yes, the forts 
are completed, except the shields—the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out. But the guns are not ready 
for the forts; so after all it does not 
much matter. Captain Moncrieff was 
to have helped us out of the difficulty, 
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we think, two years ago. His ingenious 
invention was to have done away with 
the necessity of the shield, and substi- 
tuted an earthen bank behind whieh 
the gun was to recoil. Does a Mon- 
cerieff gun-carriage exist? or is the 
country to have nothing but articles 
in the newspapers, and pictures in the 
Illustrated London News, of this inven- 
tion? Two years! why the fate of great 
and powerful empires is settled in two 
months. 

The statement was made that a regi- 
ment of infantry, a battery of artillery, 
and a squadron of cavalry had no defi- 
nite war strength. 

Captain Beaumont, M.P., asked if the 
military telegraph was being looked to. 
The reply was, The telegraphs are below 
a war footing, but are capable of rapid 
expansion. 

Alone, of all military organization, the 
telegraph has a war footing. What is 
it? How do you expand a telegraph ? 
We wonder if, when Mr. Cardwell spoke, 
a field telegraph on any footing, peace or 
war, did exist. Atall events, those who 
ought to know have publicly stated that 
it did not. 

But granting that all the stores requi- 
site for an army do exist, is there any 
organization or arrangement by which 
they can be carriedand supplied? We see 
that’a committee has been appointed to 
decide how ammunition is to be supplied 
in the field, which is tantamount to 
saying that at the present moment there 
are no arrangements for that purpose. 

Who is in charge of the reserve 
ammunition of the army? Who is 
responsible for its transport and safe 
custody? Who is responsible for the 
intrenching tools of the army, their 
carriage and safe custody? Who is 
responsible for the reconnaissance of 
the army, the making of the roads, 
bridges, &c.? Ask the first military 
man you meet these questions. He 
will look wise or foolish, as the case 
may be, and say, “ Well, it is either the 
Engineers, or the Artillery, or the Con- 
trol Department.” 

Truly did Mr. Cardwell say, that 
there was no proper war strength of a 
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battalion, battery, or squadron. There 
is no definite statement of the strength 
of anything in peace or war: it is just 
anything the whim of the moment may 
settle on. 

Of all the evils in the British army, 
this is farthe worst. Everything is un- 
settled. No man knows what the exact 
duty of his office is; no man clearly 
understands what his functions are : no 
exact war strength, no defined duties, 
no fixed responsibility. Let us now 
turn to the question of administration. 

The disaster of the Crimean War, un- 
justly charged against the Board of 
Ordnance, produced a great revolution in 
our military administration. Prior to 
the Crimean War, we had depart- 
ments in the Army Ordnance charged 
with the command of the artillery and 
engineers, and the supply of warlike 
stores, a Commander-in-chief charged 
with the discipline of the cavalry and in- 
fantry, a Secretary at War charged with 
the finance of the cavalry and infantry, 
the paymaster being under the Treasury. 
The result of Lord Panmure’s changes 
was to constitute a number of inde- 
pendent departments, each jealous of 
its own position and power, ever 
seeking to grasp at the duties of its 
neighbours. These departments were, 
Military Store, Commissariat, Barrack, 
Purveyor, Engineer, and Artillery—the 
two latter being military corps as 
well as departments. This system was 
essentially a faulty one, but sixteen 
years’ use of it had set up certain land- 
marks and boundaries, so that in 
general questions people knew who 
were chiefly concerned. Sir John 
Pakington, when Secretary of State for 
War, introduced a new system termed 
the Control System, which, perhaps 
more than any other change introduced 
into the army, has worked for ill. 

Founded upon what was a legitimate 
and correct theory, it has been’so worked, 
so altered and changed, that it has suc- 
ceeded in sweeping away all existing 
rules and regulations, and setting up a 
perfect chaos, For two years order and 
counter-order have followed one another 
in such quick succession that the mind 
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hardly grasped one before it was obso- 
lete. Take an example, the barracks. 
In the original scheme for working the 
Control Department, barracks were to 
be under the Engineer Department ; then 
they were put under the Control De- 
partment ; that did not work, so they 
were put back under the Engineers ; 
now they are partly under the Engineers, 
partly under the Control Department. 
But the action of the Control Depart- 
ment has been the most hurtful as 
regards military stores, its operation 
having been, by separating the Artillery 
and Engineers from their own matériel, 
to render them helpless and inefficient 
when that matériel is put into their 
hands. The charge, manufacture, and 
maintenance of all warlike stores has 
now been placed in the hands of per- 
sons other than those who use them. 
The evils that this entails are very 
many. The custodians of stores are 
endlessly seeking to stop expenditure. 
This is sought to be accomplished 
in two ways—first, by seeking to know 
the cause and reason of each demand, 
next by delaying to supply the stores. 
Thus the hapless officer of Artillery or 
Engineers has to explain the reason 
why each article is wanted, this being 
often tantamount to giving long de- 
scriptions and lectures to unscientific 
men on scientific subjects. The strong- 
est argument against this system is 
contained, strange to say, in the Report 
of Lord Northbrooke’s committee, which 
fixed this system on the army more 
firmly than before. 

The argument is so true that we give 
it in extenso, The committee states :— 

“The first and, more or less, the 
traditional conception of financial con- 
trol, based on constitutional analogies, 
is that administrative departments are 
to be distrusted, watched, and checked ; 
and the function of finance from this 
point of view is confined to watching, 
criticising, and checking their expen- 
diture. The practical tendency of such 
a theory, when put in force, is towards 
the creation of twin rival antagonistic 
powers, the administrative branch seek- 
ing to spend, the criticising financial 
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branch to criticise and check; effi- 
ciency and economy are thus at war; 
or rather, the expenditure which should 
be directed solely to secure effici- 
ency tends to degenerate into extra- 
vagance, and economy, which should 
check waste, to result in incomplete 
efficiency.” Such were the chief reasons 
which induced Lord Northbrooke’s 
committee to place finance and stores 
under one head ! 

But the extraordinary part of it was 
that they stopped short of the legi- 
timate conclusion. They established 
the Controller to check the Artillery 
and Engineer officers, thus putting 


‘him to ‘represent the “economy, re- 


. sulting in incomplete efficiency,” while 


7” 


they have compelled the Artillery 
and Engineer officers to represent “the 
efficiency, degenerating into extrava- 
gance.” 

The results are a_ pull-devil-pull- 
baker struggle. During peace-time, and 
when war is not thought of, the Con- 
troller, ignorant of the requirements of 
the service, refuses the supply of the 
commonest materials. Let but the 
sound of war’s trumpet be heard in the 
distance, the Artillery and Engineer 
officers carry all before them, in the 
rush to secure efficient material, and, in 
the panic, confusion, and hurry, pounds 
are lavished, where, a few: months be- 
fore, the judicious outlay of shillings 
would have sufficed. 

We think we have shown that the 
state of the army, whether as regards 
its men, stores, or administration, is 
undeserving of Mr. Cardwell’s hasty 
statement, that “ we never were 80 well 
prepared ‘for war.” The case may be 


fairly put as follows:—The English 


army, in its existing state, is useless for 
offensive, almost helpless for defensive, 
purposes, is a burden to the tax-payer, 
and a source of danger to the na- 
tion. Solemnly do we warn the 
British public to see to their defences, 
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while they yet may. We don’t seek 
further expenditure, but we seek such 
alterations in our military institutions 
as shall obtain a greater result from 
the money we do spend. Above all 
things we warn our readers against 
those who seek to compare the Volun- 
teer and Militia forces with Prussian 
Landwehr. Vain to prate of Prussian 
institutions, and neglect Prussian pa- 
tience, Prussian self-denial.. There are 
few things more terrible than the fall 
of a great nation, struck to the ground 
by the defeat of her army, the collapse 
of her military institutions. Some 
nations may live through such cala- 
mities. Could England? No! her whole 
existence as a nation depends on her 
credit. Her credit ruined, her enter- 
prise, trade, and manufacture would 
soon fall away, her, capital seek other 
countries for employment, and the once 
bright name of England be dimmed 
for ever. When an impartial review 
of our military institutions is made, the 
truth of the bitter sarcastic words of 
General Foy comes home with redoubled 
foree: “There are absurdities which 
failure renders more conspicuous, and 
others which success does not redeem. 
If the members of the British Parliament 
had possessed but a tenth part of the 
information on the subject of war which 
they have of finance and legislation, 
a rigid account would have been de- 
manded of the ignorance which made 
British blood flow in torrents at Badajos 
and Burgos.” 

Whois there, we would ask, who dares 
to say that the military institutions of 
this country might not be put on such 
a footing as to afford us an army which 
would produce respect from our neigh- 
bours, security at home? Such insti- 
tutions would bring class in contact 
with class, go far to humanize the rough, 
reform the dissipated, and knit together 
the various elements that constitute 
society with bands of iron. 








